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“Yooee! Yooee! 

“Hooray !” 
A great outburst of applause, foot-stamping, 
wimwmue2g Whistling, shouting and hat-throwing followed these 
exclamations. The figures on the screen, to the 
accompaniment of a salvo of drum beats and rapid 
music, sweep by on horseback—the villain and his 
outlaw gang, with the heroine lashed to a pony in their midst. 
Up the steep, rocky slope they rush, along the face of the high 
cliff, firing behind them at the pursuing vigilantes headed by the 
Hero Himself. One by one the outlaws are picked off by bullets, 
leaving only the villain and the maiden. 

Suddenly the Hero dashes forward. Ignoring the fact that the 
villain is now using the girl as a sereen, the advancing horseman 
fires a single unerring shot. There is a pause—the villain reels 
—slips—falls—down—down— _ The spectators gasp as the limp 
figure crashes to the rocks a thousand feet below. 

In the nick of time the Hero grasps the reins of the girl’s horse 
and it is brought to a pause on the very edge. Both look down 
for an instant, struck with awe at the stern workings of a just 
fate, and then The picture fades out with a view of the 
two figures on horseback clasped in each other’s arms. 

This is an everyday scene in the movies. 
The lights go on—there is a rush for the exit. The juvenile 
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part of the crowd push through, the joy and enthusiasm lighting 
their faces, amid clamorous comments on the picture. A school 
teacher looking at them remarks to her friend: 

“My! if one could only get such interest aroused in their school 
work !” 

And that is what thousands are saying all over the land. 

It is the wonder of the age. The youth who creeps with snail- 
like pace to school, beats it to the show as fast as his legs will 
carry him when the day’s session is over. Jack, who was such 
a dull boy during the arithmetic lesson, is a transformed creature 
when his favorite hero appears on the screen. 

What makes him like the movies so much? What makes him 
dislike school ? 

The man who answers that latter question to the satisfaction 
of all concerned, and who offers a solution for the problem, will 
have settled the knottiest point that has ever stuck in the craws 
of the school marms and masters of the ages. Modesty forbids 
our attempting it in this article. 

But the first question can be answered; and here are some of 
the reasons why the moving picture is so popular with the chil- 
dren: 

First, it is labelled “play.” Numan nature is such that any- 
thing that goes under the name of work has a different front en- 
tirely from what it has when looked at as a sport.. Piling rocks 
and digging in the hot sunshine is one of the hardest forms of 
labor known to man—but watch a crowd of boys building a dam 
to make a swimming hole! Would it be the same way if the 
movies should be taken into the schools and made a part of the 
day’s work? To a certain extent. Possibly not so much right at 
first ; but there would be some loss of interest. All plans toward 
adopting the moving picture in education must consider this fact 
and provide means for overcoming it so far as possible. 

Second, the movie shows action. Nothing on earth craves action 
any more than a boy. He just lives on it. The schoolroom falls 
short at times through lack of action, though this condition is being 
largely removed by games, handiwork, drills, manual training, ete. 
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Third, the kind of pictures that provoke such “outbursts of 
enthusiasm” do so because they appeal to the nature of the boy 
at that particular stage of his development. Pirates, outlaws, 
burglaries, murders, fights, thrilling escapes, daring rescues, all 
strike a chord in his soul that is already vibrating. 

Fourth, the movies represent the “object-method” of teaching 
carried to the highest point of development. Most of what we 
learn comes through seeing, and we learn most easily that way. 
Upon this point rests the chief claim of the cinema to consider- 
ation as an agency in education. 

There is no use in knocking the moving picture as an institu- 
tion. We may as well knock the gift of speech or attempt to stop 
all the printing presses. ‘The movie is here to stay. As a me- 
dium for expressing and conveying thought it is more recent than 
the five other great discoveries or inventions that aim at the 
same object—the gift of speech, the art of writing, the process 
of printing, the recording and reproduction of sound by the phono- 
graph, and photography. 

Man first learned to talk; but his words died on the air or 
faded from the memory of his hearers. He then began to draw 
pictures and sought by means of these to leave a record of his 
thoughts. The art of picture making later became the art of 
writing; and by that means man has carved his thoughts and 
left his records on stones, clay, leather and paper throughout the 
centuries. Desire for a wider field of circulation, as well as for 
more rapid production, led to the invention of the printing press 
and its homologue, the typewriter. Still, it grieved the heart 
of man that the voices of loved ones, songs of other days, should 
vanish ; so the phonograph was born. Drawing and painting were 
followed by photography, by means of which it was made possible 
to catch the elusive shadows upon a film of glass. And yet, even 
that did not suffice; with all this, the motion was not caught. 
So the cinema is here, the crowning achievement of all. 

But with all the recent progress in the process of printing, 
and the wonderful improvements in the phonograph and the others 
of those great inventions, the moving picture has outstripped all 
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the other arts of expression, both in the rapidity of its develop- 
ment and the universality of its adoption. Speaking a language 
common to all humanity, the photoplay is enjoyed alike by aris- 
tocrat and Hottentot. Some people enjoy music, and some do 
not; some enjoy art, and some do not; but the appeal of the 
flickering screen reaches all, regardless of age or nationality. 
While the plot, the scenery, the moral, may be received and inter- 
preted differently, acording to the mental background of the spec- 
tators, there are so many separate elements combined to make the 
picture that all persons of whatever station in life may find some 
keen source of interest. 

The cinema, in spite of its defects and abuses, has transformed 
the world in many ways for millions. The horizon of the remot- 
est community has been lifted, so that its citizens now witness 
scenes of interest transpiring across the world. The cowman of 
Abilene, Texas, for instance, may be as familiar with the sky- 
line of Manhattan as the most hardened commuter of Hoboken ; 
and the individual who never went beyond the confines of his 
own county, even, may sit and watch the mighty potentates of 
earth go about their daily affairs. 

The educational effects of the moving picture are almost un- 
limited. The increase in the knowledge of geography, history, 
natural science, and countless other things, would alone justify 
its existence. 

The ends for which the moving picture is used are too numerous 
to be recounted. Besides its commercial use as a means of enter- 
tainment and recreation, it has been adopted as a means of adver- 
tising, political propaganda, religious uplift, and as an active 
agent in schools and other educational institutions. Among the 
million or more things that helped to “win the war,” the movie 
deserves special mention for its valuable service in welding to- 
gether the patriotic impulses of the nation and for floating the 
liberty loans and in other movements. Even such institutions as 
hospitals, asylums, sanitariums, ete., now afford pastime and 
therapeutic aid for the inmates by means of the screen. 

While this diseussion of the advantages and benefits of the 
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moving picture has been presented in order to show that there is 
a good side as well as another, the chief purpose of this article is 
to consider some of the defects, limitations, and misuses of the 
moving picture as it is today, and to point out some of the social 
and moral dangers that confront the young people of the nation 
from that source. . 
Will the moving pictures become a worth-while agency in educa- 
tion? A decade ago a wave of interest rolled high in the minds 
of educators and sociologists as to the wonderful possibilities of 
the screen in the education of the young. A magazine of nation- 
wide circulation published an article in which were expressed the 
views of a famous inventor, who portrayed the school of the future 
as a place in which the time of the children would be taken up 
largely in pursuing many of their studies by watching the exhibi- 
tion of certain specially prepared films, and taking notes for late: 
discussions and compositions. It was predicted that geography. 
history, science, and even literature, would be rendered more intel- 
ligible and interesting by that means. And to a great extent that 
prediction has come true. Projectors of special design and low 
price are now on the market for the use of schools; and one or 
more large companies have entered almost entirely into the work 
of producing educational films. One or two publications are now 
familiar to educators, which have for their special purpose the 
promotion of the visual arts in the schools and colleges. The gov- 
ernment has a great number of films, prepared during the war, 
ready to release for general display free of cost to schools. 
There are many disadvantages connected with the use of the 
moving picture as a medium of education in the schools. From a 
physical standpoint it is detrimental to the wellbeing of the child. 
The flickering light is highly injurious to immature eyes. This 
effect is increased in theatres because the children usually sit near 
the screen, where the flickering is worst. Furthermore, the re- 
action of the eyes from the bright light of the outside to the dark- 
ened interior, and then the return to bright light again is injurious 
within itself. In addition, the tension of the eyestrain, together 
with the mental effort necessary to maintain a focus of attention 
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unnatural to a child, results in nervousness often bordering upon 
hysteria in the course of time. The ventilation of the exhibit 
room cannot be equal to that of even the average classroom. Con- 
tinued confinement in a semi-darkened room must produce an 
undesirable effect. These are facts proven by medical authorities 
‘and not mere theories. 

The screen as an educative force has not fulfilled the expectations 
of its supporters. The reason for this is that the use of moving 
pictures, beyond a very narrow limit, is contrary to the modern 
ideas of education. The tendency today in pedagogy is to regard 
education as self-activity. Hence, a child engaged in merely 
observing the film is not active in the right way. While no 
thoughtful person today would favor excluding the screen from 
the schools, it must be realized that the use of it must be much 
more limited than certain enthusiasts have imagined. In fact, 
it is doubtful whether small children should be kept in the exhibit 
room for more than a few minutes once or twice a week; whereas 
some persons have advocated an hour each day. Such a length 
of time would undoubtedly produce harmful effects. Experience 
has shown that even better results are secured by making the 
occasion one of infrequent recreation than otherwise. 

From the standpoint of instruction, the field is not so large as 
one would be inclined to think at first sight. Obviously there is 
little use for it in teaching the mechanies of reading, arithmetic, 
or writing. That leaves, for the primary grades, only story-telling 
and nature study. And the objection to the film in story-telling is 
that it interferes with the formation of the child’s own mental 
imagery by substituting the elaborately finished image. In nature 
study, while there is some good to be derived by showing animals 
in their native haunts, it is a question whether little children 
would be interested in such for long at a time. In the interme- 
diate grades, where geography, history, literature, ete., are taught, 
the moving picture is probably at its best. But the boy at that 
age is seldom reached by seeing such tame pictures, when all he 
has to do is to go to the theatre and see as many blood-curdling 
dramas as he wants to. In the higher grades there are numerous 
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ways in which the moving picture can be used, such as to show the 
various industrial processes, geographical and historical scenes 
and events, and the operation of certain kinds of machinery which 
the school does not happen to have access to. But just at this 
point again the theatre comes in competition; the boy of high 
school age is thinking chiefly of sex questions. Why sit and watch 
such stupid reels displayed, when he ean find free rein for his 
erotic tendencies in watching the sensual experiences of some 
popular female star ? 

So it is still an open question as to whether it is worth while 
for school boards to install expensive apparatus and prepare spe- 
cially equipped exhibit halls for the limited amount of use that 
there would be for them. Still, there is a possibility that the 
defects in the mechanism will be so corrected as to remove the 
eyestrain and the consequent nervous injuries; and the problem 
of ventilation may be solved so as to make the halls perfectly 
hygienic. The preparation of films suitable for the different stages 
of childhood can be done with little trouble. 

However, the main problem has not been touched upon yet. 
So far as the adoption of the moving picture in the schools is con- 
cerned, that can be worked out at leisure. One by one the objec- 
tions and disadvantages can be recognized and, in so far as may 
be possible, overcome or eliminated. Films that fulfill all the 
pedagogical requirements can be made. The main problem exists 
in the movies as they are now produced and displayed, and in 
the harmful effects that are everywhere evident. 

Ever since moving pictures began to be shown and patronized, 
judges, sociologists, and others have been noticing and calling 
public attention to these evil effects, and have, through various 
organizations and movements, sought to curb some of these disas- 
trous tendencies, without much avail. 

The church, since its earliest days, except for a brief interval 
during which the religious play predominated, has had to cut loose 
from all connection with the theatre, and has maintained an atti- 
tude of opposition to the stage and its activities. For that reason 
the world has lost what might have become one of the greatest 
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instruments of good to humanity. Will the same thing happen 
|) to the moving picture? If it does, the fault will lie entirely with 
the producers and exhibitors; for the public received the cinema 
with gladness, and public patronage has made the moving picture 
industry the giant that it is today. Let it be hoped that nothing 
will cause the moral forces of the nation to sever connections 
with it. 

i It is conceded by most of the people who are thinking in terms 
i of morality that there are some conditions existing today in regard 
I) to the movies that will either corrupt the morals of the nation or 
\ wreck the picture business, or both, unless they are corrected. 
} The paragraphs that follow will be devoted to discussing some of 
the principal features to which attention and criticism have been 
directed. 

As to children attending picture shows, the opinion has been 
expressed that they should not be allowed to attend except at rare 
intervals, and then only on occasions upon which special films for 
children are to be exhibited. Some have advocated the estab- 
lishment of theatres for children, and prohibiting them from at- 
tending those for older people. Some exhibitors have made this 
move in part by having special programs for children, at which 
films would be displayed that had been selected by the educators 
or others whose opinions were held in regard. Unfortunately, 
such ventures have not been successful from a financial standpoint, 
for the reason that the children will not attend. They do not care 
to see fairy stories, literary productions, Mother Goose, and such 
others, when there is an opportunity to go elsewhere and see 
exciting and comical pictures. 

Other objections to the attending of children have been that the 
i movie develops a craze and an abnormal appetite for the sensa- 
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tional, the grotesque and the bizarre, and that the mind is kept 
keyed up to a condition of trying to realize such conditions in 
everyday life; that such interests interfere with the child’s 
wholesome love for outdoor sports and recreations, and destroy 
his love for good reading. 

The tendency of children to imitate the daring deeds seen upon 
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the screen has been illustrated in nearly every court in the land. 
Train wrecks, robberies, murders, thefts, runaways, and other 
forms of juvenile delinquency have been traced directly to some 
particular film. This imitation is not confined to young boys 
and girls, but extends even through adolescence and to adults. 

Education is largely a matter of formation of ideals and stand- 
ards of action and living. There are various sources of such 
ideals and standards. In the eruder ages of humanity, under 
primitive conditions, the boy got his standards from his father, 
who taught him the arts and tricks of the chase; the girl got hers 
from her mother, who educated her into the graces of womanhood 
of that time. Association with others began to be a strong force 
when man began to become more civilized. 

When man became civilized, the church became the chief source 
of such training outside of the home, especially during the time 
when education was administered through the priesthood. Later, 
when schools were established, they undertook to assume part of 
the obligation, and continued for a long time to wield a strong 
influence over the formation of the ideals of the child, although 
it has always been necessary for the home to be the strongest fac- 
tor, and to look to the church for moral standards. 

Recent tendencies have been away from all of these. The 
church has come to fill a smaller and smaller place in the life of 
the young; the school has been bereft of much of its influence, 
except from a mere intellectual standpoint; and the modern home 
is a poor place for children to go to seek much of anything except 
a place to eat and sleep. With the abolishing of the greater part 
of the social life that used to center in the home, the children are 
not attracted inward. The old hearthstone, around which the 
family used to gather for prayer and parental instruction, has 
been displaced. Scarcely, indeed, is the family ever together at 
one time, except for meals, and the trend of the times is for that 
last meeting place to be replaced by the cafeteria. So there is no 
place for the young to go for their ideas as to what is right in 
human conduct and action except the theatre. The moving pic- 
ture theatre now is furnishing most of the standards for the young. 
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A glance is sufficient to establish the truth of that statement. 
The dress of the girls is copied from that of the female stars. 
Even their styles of hair-dressing, their peculiarities of manner, 
walk, and gesture, are faithfully reproduced in myriad upon the 
streets every day. The boys are learning to imitate the swagger 
of their film hero; and many an escapade is pulled off through 
this human tendency to imitate those whom we admire. And 
yet, this within itself is not such a calamity. Most of the girls 
are improved in appearance by their efforts to imitate the women 
whose faces and hair-dress must be perfect in order to meet the 
approval of the female sex of the nation. It is only when we go 
further into the deeper things of human life and conduct that we 
see the disastrous effects of the life upon the screen. 

Considering first the relations between the sexes. It has always 
been held in America that there is a certain limit of familiarity of 
approach that a woman should hold men to. Kissing and embrac- 
ing have been considered to be things that had best be omitted, 
except after the man has pledged his honorable troth to the girl. 
That standard has been completely obliterated by the movies. A 
picture today has no appeal unless there is plenty of such engaged 
in. And the licentiousness of the manner in which these things 
are performed is sufficient to destroy the modesty of many who 
witness it. The girl of today goes away from the picture show 
with the idea that kissing and embracing are sanctioned by the 
best standards, and that she may allow of such from even her most 
casual male acquaintances without in any way compromising her- 
self. 

There used to be a sanctity in the extent to which a woman 
should conceal the nakedness of her form from the gaze of other 
eyes. Certain articles of wearing apparel were not displayed to 
the public, or even mentioned. Today there is no part of the 
female figure, no article of female wearing apparel that is not freely 
and commonly displayed in the pictures. Excuses have been made 
for such in the name of Art. The difference between the sacred 
beauty of the nude statue and the obscene displays of the women 
on the screen is too obvious to need mention. The eyes of the spec- 
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tators nowadays follow the players into the privacy of their bed- 
rooms and witness their disrobing, with free displays of naked 
limbs. Even still pictures of actresses are made in that con- 
dition. A recent copy of a well known picture magazine shows 
one such seated before her dressing table clad in the intimate 
lingerie of her bedroom, with a bountiful display of her nether 
limbs. It does not require the insight of a psychologist to predict 
the new crop of standards that will arise within the minds of the 
coming generation. 

Notwithstanding that there are certain phases of human exist- 
ence and certain experiences that decency requires no mention to 
be made of, the screen knows no limits. For instance, a film that 
was widely advertised and patronized recently, which pretended 
to carry a certain patriotic appeal in that it portrayed the differ- 
ence between the chief man of America and that of the ruler of 
our greatest enemy, began at the birth of one of them. So near 
to the birth did it begin that the producers saw fit to furnish a 
full view of the actual birth scene, with the exception of what 
would have happened in about two minutes. Nothing was con- 
cealed. What was the point? It certainly did not fulfill any need 
of the storv—the public knew very well that the man had to be 
born. 

There are certain elements common to many of the plots of 
current comedy. Among them are: the burglar who, to eseape 
detection, crawls into the bed with the man’s wife, and the com- 
plications that arise; the boy and girl who, for a joke, announce 
at a hotel that they are married, and the many situations that 
arise as a result of their having to keep from sleeping together 
and also not to divulge the truth vet; the escapades of the fellow 
who gets into the dormitory of the girls’ school, and the things 
he sees and does there—these are all too vulgar even to refer to 
them except in very careful language. 

Is it too much to say that the chief ‘appeal of the screen today 
is to the erotic senses ? 

‘The problem of the moving pictures is to rid them of these 
objectionable defects. 
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Several methods have been suggested by which this may be done. 
These methods are based upon proposed changes in the subject 
matter of the pictures themselves, in the manner or source of pro- 
duction, restrictions upon their exhibition, and upon prescribing 
what classes of persons shall attend certain shows. 

That a change in the present conditions must come, many peo- 
ple are agreed. Some propose to effect these changes through the 
present producers and exhibitors; others propose to take the busi- 
ness out of the hands of the present holders and produce and 
exhibit the films in other ways than is now done. 

Suppose the changes are to be brought about by the present 
producers. Why not leave it to them? That is what the public 
is now doing, with the results that we have noted. Certain re- - 
strictions have been placed upon them—but the censorship is a 
farce as now administered. Almost any film can get by, and even 
if it did not, there is no legal force to prevent it. Will the pro- 
ducers make any changes voluntarily? They do not seem to wish 
to do so. The business is paying too well. The crowds are flock- 
ing in too large numbers to see the class of films displayed for 
any one who is financially interested to wish to take any risk of 
loss of profit. The producers and exhibitors insist that they are 
meeting the demands of the public 
But a demand may be created for almost anything. Demand is 
no criterion by which to judge the propriety of a thing. 

How can the movies be reformed without taking them out of 
the hands of the present producers? By a rigid censorship. What 
shall we censor? Who shall the censors be? Can we get a body 
of persons who will censor correctly, fairly, and honestly? Shall 
the censorship be by the cities, states, or by the federal govern- 
men? Shall it be compulsory or advisory ? 

It has been proposed to establish a federal censorship under the 
supervision of the Bureau’ of Education, with a federal board of 
censors selected by the Commissioner of Education. This board 
might have its offices in Los Angeles, or wherever else might be 
convenient. No film should be released until passed by this board, 
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which should have the power to reject any film considered un- 
desirable. 

What is the standard by which these pictures should be cen- 
sored? Right there is a place for difference of opinion. Some 
people hold that pictures showing certain phases of life and certaiz 
crimes have a good effect by the moral lessons which they are al 
posed to teach. Others dispute this argument by asserting tha 
the child does not see the moral but sees only the wrong deed, an 
that he receives a suggestion for committing such himself. 

Certainly many things should be censored; and the process 
would call for Men and women of broad judgment and strong 
moral opinions to do the work. However, the federal government 
has succeeded fairly well in censoring the literature that passes 
through the mails, though even some of that gets by that should 
not. Why could it not also censor the films ? 

The censorship of films could be supplemented by local legis- 
lation prohibiting the exhibition of any objectionable film that 
might happen to get by the national board. For example, in the 
South the pictures shown to negroes are often such as to incite 
these ignorant and susceptible people to deeds of violence... It 
might be desirable in such a case to prohibit the exhibition of 
such films, whereas they might be all right for other sections of 
the country. That might be cited as an argument against the 
federal board—that it could not, because of its nation-wide scope, 
do justice to every locality. However, it may be suggested that 
if the censorship were left to states and cities, there would be 
such a variety of laws passed, and such a mix-up in the applica- 
tion of these laws, that the producers would never be able to know 
with any certainty whether a picture would be accepted in enough 
states to justify its production. Local restrictions, in the event 
that a federal board were instituted, would not be necessary in 
most cases. 

The idea of producing and exhibiting films otherwise than 
through the present producers, has also been fairly well developed. 
It has been asked, why should a few companies produce all the 
pictures? Why not make it a general thing, like the publication 
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of books, or the printing of newspapers? The answer is that the 
field is open in one sense. Anybody who wishes to is free to 
write a scenario, take the pictures, make the film, and exhibit it. 
But the expense of production and advertising is too great to 
make it profitable. The tendency of.the times is for all big 
ventures to be handled by large and powerful combinations and 
syndicates. Of course, the expense of producing a film is not 
usually so great as it is advertised to be, nor are such costly settings 
and properties often necessary, nor are the players paid the high 
salaries that are ordinarily claimed for them. But the big com- 
panies will continue to produce most of the elaborate pictures at 
any rate. 

Doubtless if a strong censorship were established and main- 
tained, the producers would soon begin to turn out pictures free 
from objections. 

The subject-matter of the pictures is the source of most of the 
evil, and the root of the whole trouble. And, admittedly, it is 
much easier to criticize than to do; it is no easy matter to find 
good material for pictures in the quantities that are necessary in 
order to supply the demand. When the industry was young, 
the public was satisfied to see almost anything, just for the novelty 
of seeing the motion. The more motion, the better the picture. 
One example of the film of the early days was the chase picture, 
in which everybody joined in chasing the unhappy victim—and 
usually there was a fat woman, or crippled man, who was last to 
get over the fence. Then the demand came for plot. It was 
easy to get that—literature-of all kinds was dragged out and dra- 
matized. Shakespeare was resurrected, though unsuccessfully— 
he was after a while allowed to go back to his grave in peace. 
Just at that time there was a flood of scenarios turned loose upon 
the picture makers. So little did these raw products conform to 
the technical needs, and so worthless were the majority of them, 
that the producers finally discouraged all contributions except 
from a few sources, and adopted the plan of employing their own 
editorial staffs and play-writers. But, as might be expected, these 
finally ran out of material. Just about that time the glorious dis- 
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covery was made that the public would go wild over sex pictures 
and pictures displaying female flesh, and would stand for any- 
thing, regardless of how vulgar and obscene. So their troubles 
were over. ‘Today, all that is necessary is to get together an 
assortment of beautiful women, undress them, carry them through 
some suggestive experiences, and the public is satisfied. Hence 
the picture of today. 

During the war, the War Camp Community Work was begun, 
and it filled such a need that now that the war is over it is being 
extended to hundreds of towns and cities all over the country. It 
is quite likely that the outcome will be that this work will be 
modified, placed in the hands of the trained leaders that are being 
developed, and that it will be carried on very largely in the school 
buildings, especially during the winter months. During the sum- 
mer the parks make ideal places for this work. Just as now, the 
moving picture will be a prominent feature of this work. The 
films will be shown free of charge to the public. This method, 
in connection with a national censorship, will afford the effective 
means of correcting the evils of the business. 

The remark has been made that even the free exhibition of 
pictures would not prevent the young people from going to the 
shows where bad pictures were being displayed. That is true, to 
some extent, but there would be a gradual process of education 
going on that would finally make the publie turn away from the 
other kind. Furthermore, the out-door conditions are so much 
more pleasant in summer, to say nothing of the proposed advances 
in the admission charges at the theatres, which will drive away 
a great part of their patronage. 

No doubt it is by one of these suggested methods that the 
moving pictures will most likely be freed from the conditions that 
have been enumerated. 

Are the movies a bane, or a blessing ? 

As they are, they are both; as they should be, they are capable 
of being one of the very greatest blessings ever given to humanity. 











The Vocational Counselor and His Work 

H. E. Stoner, Boys’ Counsretor, Centra Hien Scouoot, 
Eri, Pa. 

£URING the past decade, a new specialist has ap- 

peared in the world of education. He is known 

as the Vocational Guide or Counselor, and his 
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business is to aid boys and girls in selecting an 
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occupation, preparing for it, securing employment 
in it, and developing through it to highest efficiency 
in life. Although the work of guidance was not 
looked upon as a separate calling until very recent 
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years, there are now several hundred cities where teachers spe- 
cialize in this work. In Boston, Cincinnati, Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, Erie and other cities there are specialists hired 
by the schools or employed through private endowments to devote 
all their time to the work of guidance, placement, research and 
follow-up. The work of the Boston Vocational Bureau, the Cin- 
cinnati Bureau and the Brooklyn Vocational Guidance Association 
are too well known to need special mention. In the State of Penn- 
sylvania fifty-one schools are listed by the U. 8S. Bureau of Eduea- 
tion (Bulletin No. 24, 1918) as having Vocation Bureaus. In 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg and Erie specialists devote all of their 
time to the work of guidance. 

The age of efficient entrance into this calling is from 25 to 35 
for women and from 30 to 35 for men. Counselors should in- 
crease in efficiency until at least 60 years of age. The qualities 
demanded are sympathy with youth, occupational experiences, a 
social spirit; and strong character, patience, tact and an analytical 
mind are also good assets. Counselors should have a college edu- 
cation, or at least a good Normal School training. In addition, 
advanced courses in educational theory and practice, courses in 
the methods of vocational guidance, statistics, graphs and the 
making of surveys, educational measurements and the biology of 
the adolescent should be taken. A special background of knowl- 
edge in economics, sociology and psychology will be recognized as 
essential. The Counselor must know the social and economic 
aspects of labor problems and must be familiar with the require- 
ments, duties and rewards of many vocations. Experience in 
business, if varied, will help greatly. 
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It is not strange, when we consider the above requirements, 
that the salary of expert vocational advisers should be higher than 
that of departmental teachers. Not every departmental teacher 
will sueceed in guidance work. On the other hand, no one who 
has failed in dealing with boys and girls in the classroom can 
hope for success in the field of personal, educational and vocational 
guidance. Those who succeed as vocational counselors in public 
school systems may reasonably look for an income varying from 
$1,500 to $5,000 per year, varying with sex, size of city, length 
of service and success in the work. 

Besides the work of directing the Central Guidance Bureau 
there are various special fields into which one may go after special 
training. One who has studied modern tests and measurements 
may enter the Research Department of a large city school system 
as a worker in the psychological laboratory. Other specialists 
enter the work as teachers of Life Career classes, directors of 
placement bureaus, counselors for boys, counselors for girls, sec- 
retaries of follow-up bureaus, ete. It will be seen that just as 
medicine is no longer just medicine, but Allopathy, Homeopathy, 
Osteopathy, or specialist in eye, ear, nose, throat or what not, so 
Guidance has broken up into many special vocations. 

While the schocls close as a rule during the summer, the voca- 
tional counselor may well be retained during the entire year. 
The Vocation Bureau should never close. Its services are always 
needed. As is the case with other fields of education and public 
service, there is no union or other organization to.insure high 
wages. There is however a national Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. It grew out of the National Conference on Vocational 
Guidance held in Boston, New York and Grand Rapids, from 
1910 to 1913. The first meeting of the National Association was 
held in Richmond in 1914. This association is interested mainly 
in the progress of the movement and the improvement of the ser- 
vice offered to the boys and girls of America everywhere. 

Heretofore many have entered upon the work of guidance with 
only pick-up education. Needless to say such a preparation is 
neither economic nor effective from the standpoint of community 
employers or the workers themselves. Harvard, Columbia and 
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Boston Universities now offer special summer courses for those 
who wish to enter upon this work. The growth of the movement 
will without doubt result in its receiving attention from colleges 
and progressive normal schools. Only in this way can an adequate 
supply of safe counselors for our boys and girls be secured. Where 
the pick-up system of preparation for guidance prevails, special 
institutes, lectures, correspondence and night school extensior. 
courses will:improve conditions. Pre-vocational technical educa- 
tion may well include college or normal courses in psychology, 
economics, ete. 

A basie school of guidance might well extend over a period of a 
year or more. Courses in statistical method, surveys, measure- 
ments, occupations and adolescent biology should be given. Ar- 
rangements should be made for part-time work by the student in 
a guidance bureau. Any large city having such a bureau would be 
suitable for such a basic school. Projects in the way of visits to 
manufacturing plants and business offices might well be under- 
taken by all students. These projects would involve a study of 
health conditions, hours of employment, moral and recreational 
conditions. Visits to cities that have made signal success in some 
phase of guidance could be made by some members of the school. 

The work of guidance presupposes a high development of social, 
cultural and health appreciations, knowledge and ideals. Every 
counselor, however, should take advantage of every opportunity 
to hear good lectures, attend musical concerts, and mix generally 
in the best social life of the community. 

There will always be opportunities for extension training for 
those who can attend one of the various summer schools. Night 
classes and correspondence extension work will also be used as a 
means of growth. ml 

In conclusion, it may be said that no vocation offers greater 
opportunities for unselfish service to the youth of our land. No 
young man can be a good citizen who is not self-supporting, and 
good citizens are essential if democracy is to endure. It there- 
fore devolves upon the public schools of America to extend the 
work of Human Engineering, to the end that there may be a 
better utilization of human resources and a more enlightened 
citizenship. 
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Culture and Efficiency; Their Relation to the 
English Subjects 


Watter Barnes, Heap or Enetisn DerartMent, 
State Normat Scuoor, Farrmont, W. Va. 


(Concluded from November Education.) 


Il. 

mmommume® TIRE principles, important and far-reaching in 
= their effect upon the curriculum and methods of 
T teaching, not only of the English subjects, but of 
all the other subjects, may be based upon the pre- 

HwHMMH!MMMEE- Ceding truths. 
First, the school curriculum as a whole should 
be made up of those activities, subjects and parts 
of subjects that contribute to both Culture and 
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Efficiency. 

Second, the school curriculum should contain nothing else, ex- 
cept, perhaps, certain moral and civic ideas and ideals not com- 
prised in either of our major terms. 

Third, each subject or part of subject should be closely scru- 
tinized to determine whether its material and methods may be 
expected to add something to Culture on the one hand or Efficiency 
on the other. There should be no confusion of purposes or values, 
the two kinds of education should be kept absolutely separate; 
if they mingle, let them mingle in the personality of the students, 
not in the methods of the teachers. 

These three principles, if applied to the course of study, would 
work great changes in nearly all the subjects. Our task now is 
to determine their application to the English branches. 

Fortunately—in some respects, unfortunately—English divides 
itself naturally, inevitably, into two distinct groups, the one cul- 
tural, the other practical. I say “fortunately,” for it allows the 
English teacher to give her pupils education in both departments 
of life. I say “unfortunately,” for too often the English teacher, 
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‘not recognizing the dual nature of her task, attempts to make all 


the work practical or cultural, or selects the wrong parts of it for 
the one purpose or the other. More of this presently. 

The second principle, that we exclude everything that does not 
add some educative increment to the lives of our pupils, would 
enable us to eliminate from English a considerable amount of 
material, which clings to the curriculum only because we have 
false ideas of Culture. From Literature it would cut away a 
heavy mass of information about authors, dates, literary periods, 
it would banish much memorization of poetry and all cramming 
for examination in literature, all that part of our literature ma- 
terial and method which has to do with the acquisition of conven- 
tional and traditional and pseudo-cultural knowledge. It would 
eliminate the intensive study of forms, of vocabulary, the insist-. 
ence upon knowing the meaning of every word and the significance 
of every allusion; for nothing in all this adds one cubit to our 
stature in any of the five essentials of Culture, and assuredly con- 
tributes not an iota to our Efficiency. It would strike many of 
the classics from off our list of literature to be read in school, 
because in content and spirit they are so remote from the lives 
of boys and girls that they cannot impress upon them either cul- 
tural ideals or practical rules of life. In the language group of 
English subjects, our principle would permit us to reduce spelling 
to that limited amount which is needed in the actual writing of 
life, to reduce grammar and rhetoric to that small fraction which 
functions in the written and spoken language of communication ; 
since only this contributes to Efficiency, and nothing in these 
subjects contributes to genuine Culture. We should have left in 
literature all that has an appreciable effect upon true Culture, we 
should have left in language all that prepares us for an efficient 
life. 

The third principle bears directly upon one of the most impor- 
tant and puzzling questions of English teaching: to what extent 
should the English subjects be cultural, to what extent practical ? 
This entails a minute examination of the nature of content and 
methods of the English studies. 
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Let us consider literature first. What is literature? what is 
there in this subject which we may reasonably expect to make a 
contribution to Culture or Efficiency? To answer it bluntly, 
we can get out of literature what the authors of literature put 
into it, no more, and, of course, not so much as that. What, then, 
are the purposes of the makers of literature? What material do 
they work with? What do they strive for? What manner of 
men are the creators of literature? What manner of product do 
they offer us ? 

The creator of literature is intent primarily on the discovery 
and revelation of beauty. The land of books is a land of beauty. 
If we except some of the most pronounced realists, all literary 
artists are, first of all, seekers after the beauty of life. They 
construct their poems, their stories, out of the materials, the stuff 
of human existence, but they select only that part of existence 
which is beautiful, using the ugly and sordid and commonplace 
only to point out its hidden charm or to sharpen the contrast be- 
tween ugliness and beauty. James Russell Lowell perceives the 
beauty in a dandelion—beauty that our dull eyes, though they 
have gazed upon the flower hundreds of times, have not seen, and 
always thereafter we also can perceive the beauty. Shakespeare may 
show the ugly degradation in the character of Macbeth and may 
put before us the nastiness of the witches, but he traffics in this 
ugliness only that he may the more clearly reveal the beauty of the 
fundamental laws of conduct. Fielding may insist upon our 
knowing Blifil, mean, narrow, spiteful, selfish, hypocritical, but 
only that we may discern more vividly the honest worth and sin- 
cerity and simple human charm of Tom Jones. Beauty of con- 
tent, beauty of expression, this is the artist’s guiding aim; beauty 
of scene and circumstance, beauty of manners, of motives, of 
thoughts, of conduct, beauty of truth, sensuous beauty, ethical 
beauty. 

The creator of literature is remarkable, in the second place, for 
his wide emotional range and his high emotional intensity. Are 
not artists notoriously high-strung, palpitating with enthusiasms, 
sensitive to emotional stimuli? Do they not veer continually to 
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the shifting gusts of passion? William Cowper lies awake the 
night through laughing at the thought of John Gilpin and his ride ; 
Keats almost faints with ecstasy as he broods over the loveliness 
of a flower; Wordsworth remembers for a lifetime the emotion 
kindled in his heart by the sight of the little Scotch girl; Dickens 
weeps bitterly as he foresees the death of Little-Nell. Your true 
artist is an Eolian harp, which sounds to the lightest touch of 
life’s breeze. A literary artist without keen sensibilities, quivering 
nerves, instantaneous and violent reaction to the emotional situa- 
tions in life is unthinkable. And yet, no matter how strong his 
passion, he must guide and control it, else he cannot produce art; 
he must not only ride, he must guide his Pegasus. 

Another quality that characterizes the creator of literature is 
his never-ceasing interest and curiosity concering existence. Most 
of us accept life without reflection, we take it for granted, we are 
passive, inert, lazy, listless. Like horses, we wear blinkers, so 
that we see only the fragment of road just before us; like falcons 
we are hooded, so that we can perceive but a tiny segment of 
earth and sky. But the literary artist looks in all directions, 
wonders about everything, ponders everything, follows up every 
stream to its secret springs, snatches the masks off the masquer- 
aders. He is the eternal Adam—a new creature in a newly 
created world, curious, inquisitive, interrogative; he must give 
everything a name of his own choosing; nothing is staled by 
usance, every incident is an adventure, every day a new era. 
Chaucer travels forty or fifty miles in company with a score or 
so of other people, some of them commonplace and conventional, 
some coarse and crude, only a few of them persons that you or I 
would care about or be interested in, no matter how long we trav- 
eled with them. But Chaucer has no peace of mind until he has 
studied and understood each member of the group, winding through 
the labyrinth of word, manner and deed till he has penetrated 
into the secretest and sacredest recesses of personality and tem- 
perament. He is curious about them—that is all. He cannot help 
asking, ““What kind of persons are these anyhow? What is below 
the surface?’ Robert Browning opens casually a book containing 
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the record of a murder trial, sensational, tawdry, sordid, such a 
record as you and I often glance at in the newspaper. But he is 
curious about it. Who is guilty: the man, the woman, the lover ? 
What is the truth here? And out of it he evolves the “Ring and 
the Book,” in which he reveals the truth from every angle, as 
each person involved in the story saw it. All literature bears 
witness to the wide, deep interest that the makers of literature take 
in human life, in all the facts of existence. 

And they have not only interest in the scenes and situations in 
life, they have sympathetic fellowship with the characters that 
“strut and fret their hour upon the stage.” None but Maupaussant 
and a few of his followers remain aloof from the personages they 
have translated from the world to the pages of their books. A 
Shakespeare feels kinship with a Lear and a Lear’s folly, for a 
Falstaff, for a Hamlet, for a Shylock, for a Rosalind, a Beatrice, 
a Juliet. He pictures them forth, divergent and heterogeneous, 
without prejudice or personal bias, with sympathetic appreciation, 
because each is a member of the human family to which he him- 
self belongs, because each one is Shakespeare, Shakespeare is each 
one. A Whitman enfolds every class of humanity within his 
brotherly arms; an O. Henry or a Miss Ferber are near of kin 
to laborers, clerks, shop-girls, show-girls. The very beasts of the 
field and forest are adopted as members of the clan of Burns, 
Thoreau, and Uncle Remus. In this warm, all-ambracing; all- 
comprehending sympathy, literary artists are unique among men ; 
they and children are the only true democrats. 

Finally, literary people are so constituted, so endowed that they 
can read intuitively the riddles of life, can lighten 

The heavy and the weary weight 

Of all this unintelligible world. 
By virtue of the divine radiance within them, they cast an illum- 
ination into the darkest mysteries of life and death. The universe 
is confused, formless, chaotic; good and evil, joy and sorrow, 
beauty and ugliness, divinity and bestiality, lie mixed, it would 
seem, inextricably, without apparent plan or order. What is 
life for? What is our relation to our fellows and to God? Why 
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does the Creator suffer crime and grief, sickness and sorrow to 
disturb his creation? What does it all mean? Hosts of vital 
questions throng our minds. 

The creator of literature is the creator of order out of this 
chaos. He does it by abstraction, selection, and recombination. 
If I may compare great things with less, it is like the child’s 
game of jack-straws. We tumble down upon the floor a handful 
of sticks of different shapes and colors, mixed, shapeless. ‘The 
literary artist draws out the sticks one by one, placing those of 
like color, of like shape and size in their separate places; and out 
of this material he may fashion whatever seems good to him. Or, 
if I may compare great things with greater, God has sent the artist, 
as He sent his Great Son, to give us guidance through the wilder- 
ness of this world, to show us the way, the truth, and the life. 

Great books are full of great truths. Not facts, though facts 
are held in chemical solution within books. The maker of liter- 
ature needs but few facts, and needs those only as hints, or as 
points of departure. Bryant sees the waterfowl flying overhead. 
The only essential fact is the fact of birds’ migration; but from 
this he induces a universal law of human helplessness and divine 
guidance. Tennyson hears the Killarney echoes. The fact is 
the physical nature of echoes; but from this meagre and common- 
place fact he discovers anew the universal law of undying human 
influence. Holmes sees a nautilus shell. The fact is the peculiar 
configuration of the shell; but it is sufficient to reveal to him the 
universal law of man’s aspiration. Bare facts are of no value 
or interest to the creator of literature ; he is one of the few mortals 
not gulled or browbeaten or obsessed by facts. 

The man of letters is rarely a profound scholar, rarely skilled 
in logic, trained in reason. But he is a keen observer, he com- 
pares and contrasts closely, he induces and deduces unerringly, 
he can recall his knowledge and experience and apply it to the 
matter at issue, he can trace cause and effect, he can fathom pur- 
poses and motives, and, above all, he can imagine with extreme 
vigor and vividness; and when he has done all this, he can put 
his intellectual accomplishment before us in such a manner that 
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we likewise are moved to thought and reflection. His presenta- 
tion of truth is all the more thought-provoking because he embodies 
it in stories, in persons, in concrete situations, clothes it in attrac- 
tive language, warms and colors it with feeling, and allows it to 
express itself in suggestions. Inasmuch as the material of liter- 
ature is drawn from life, then reshaped to resemble life, it engages 
our interest and reflection even as does life itself. 

These five qualities the maker of literature has in abundance. 
This is what he puts into his literature—all he can put into it, 
because his writing is life as seen through his personality. This 
is what he has to offer us; through this and this alone can he 
touch us, influence us, educate us. Does literature contribute to 
Culture or to Efficiency? The question answers itself. The five 
qualities we found in Culture we find as the pre-eminent qualities 
in the creators of literature and therefore in literature. Litera- 
ture contribute to Efficiency!—to making a living, to working 
deftly, skilfully, to getting on well with people! Literary men, 
who are pathetically unsuccessful from the efficient man’s point of 
view, laughably impractical, idealistic, romantic, fanciful—will 
you employ these men to teach’ your children the secrets of 
Efficiency ? Nay, they make contributions to Culture or they have 
no place in our education or life. Any attempt to attain Efficiency 
through literature, as I understand and have defined the term, is 
farcical; it frustrates the cultural purposes and fails to realize 
the practical purposes of education. The only possible effect lit- 
erature can have upon the efficient man is to give him relaxation 
that he may work the harder, and this is possible only because the 
library is an entirely different world from the office. 

It is our insistence upon obtaining practical results from liter- 
ature that vitiates our method of teaching this subject. We are 
too eager to figure profits, too anxious for immediate and tangible 
returns on our investment of time and labor. In our desire— 
natural enough, of course—to assure ourselves that our pupils are 
“getting something out of literature,” we require them to memo- 
rize passages, retell the ins and outs of intricate plots, pass examin- 
ations on the meaning of words and on the details of authors’ 
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lives—facts, facts, facts, facts that have no relation to Culture 
and no relation to Efficiency. Oh, the futility and falsity of such 
facts! De we require a man to pass an examination after he has 
heard a recital of music, or seen the mountains or the sea, or taken 
a walk in the woods, or passed through a dark grief, met a great 
man, married a wife, fought in a battle, or had any other emo- 
tional experience? Culture grows slowly, inaudibly, imperceptibly. 
Perhaps we may never be able to certify that a certain poem or 
story has had effect upon a reader—no more can we certify that a 
certain portion of a piece of beef, eaten and assimilated, has fur- 
nished cells to the thumb on our right hand. All we can be sure 
of is that suitable literature, satisfying our taste and containing 
food elements, will, when digested and metabolized, become, grad- 
ually but inevitably, Culture and character. ‘The teacher of liter- 
ature must have a fervid and steady faith in the ultimate effect of 
literature upon life—always provided it is of the kind that will 
provide the reader with real experience. 

Are there, then, no material profits from literature? A person 
gets on better in the world, makes more money, holds higher posi- 
tions, if he can use his mother tongue effectively. Do we not 
enlarge our vocabulary, correct our mistakes, refine our style by 
reading literature? I think that reading literature has no appre- 
ciable effect upon the language, spoken or written, of ninety-nine 
out of a hundred readers, and that the hundredth person, in 
endeavoring to secure this value loses most of the other values. 
We do not learn to spell by reading literature, we do not learn 
to punctuate, to paragraph, we do not carry words over from our 
reading vocabulary to our speaking and writing vocabulary; even 
when we memorize passages, the words are so imbedded in the 
context that we rarely use them singly. In my judgment, the two 
kinds of intellectual activity engaged in in reading literature and 
in expression, the states of mind, the mental attitudes, are so 
different, so antagonistic, that we cannot carry the profits over 
from one set of books to the other. I do not wish to use models 
of literature in teaching children to speak and write, because when 
they speak and write I want them to be absorbed in the practical 
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business of speaking and writing; they will get nothing from 
literature models that they would not get much more easily and 
economically and fully from unliterary models. I know that 
Tennyson and Stevenson and scores of other authors patterned after 
their predecessors, but these were literary men engaged in literary 
work—of course, they could get value from models of literary art. 
I know that most teachers can derive some language value from 
literature ; but we also are literary folk in our way, else we would 
not be teaching. I am speaking here and throughout about young 
people, the vast majority of whom are not literary at all. Of all 
the hundreds, now thousands of boys and girls I have taught, 
in the grades, high schools, normal schools, and other schools, only 
two were pronouncedly of the literary type. The English teacher 
busying herself with facts, with dates and names, the pupils using 
up their time in searching out definitions, tracing out allusions, 
studying the style, sentence and paragraph structure, that teacher, 
those pupils, are interfering with the one value that literature 
can give—and a very great value it may be—in the useless endeavor 
to secure benefits that literature is not designed to give, cannot 
from its very nature, give. Oh, yes, you can make a book of 
literature practical—and you can drive a nail with a book, but 
it injures the book and doesn’t drive the nail very effectively. 
Literature can contribute to Culture—note can, note contribute. 
Some of us English teachers are prone to over-emphasize literature 
as a cultural force. It can, at best, make contributions, provide 
a part of the necessary food and exercise. In so far as the liter- 
ature read helps to create in the readers these five qualities that 
characterize literature, in so far as literature produces improve- 
ment in these respects in their attitude toward life, toward per- 
sons in the actual world, in so far as it becomes real experience, to 
that extent it is a cultural power. And that it may be a great 
power the absorption of the cultural properties in literature and 
their application to life must be continued through years. Most 
of our pupils would get larger cultural results from literature if 
our methods of dealing with literature were not so pitifully wrong. 
But no matter how perfect our methods, there would still be a 
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number of our pupils who, by reason of temperament or early 
influence, can extract but a minimum of Culture from literature. 
They may get it from some other art or from nature, they may 
get it from experience, from contact with the realities of life, 
from parents and friends, from farming, teaching, traveling, from 
falling sick or falling in love. There are some persons who must 
work from without in, who change themselves subjectively by 
acting objectively, who must get their Culture as they get their 
education, by physical activity, by effecting people. Now, you 
cannot change a book, you cannot produce an alteration in litera- 
ture; Thackeray’s “Vanity Fair” may influence you, but you 
cannot, except in a quibbling use of the term, influence “Vanity 
Fair”; it is fixed for all time—so that those who derive power 
almost altogether by the exercise of their own power over others 
can get little from the book. Let us recognize this fact. Let us 
be humble in the realization that Culture does not reside with us 
or alone in our subject. We know how great is our own indebted- 
ness to literature for what Culture we possess, we know how admir- 
ably fitted literature is to communicate Culture to others. I, for 
one, would magnify and glorify literature for its gracious and 
beneficent offices in my own life; but that same literature has 
taught me how diversified and myriad-minded are the children of 
men and from how many sources they may draw the elements of 
beauty, charity, faith, power, and inspiration. 

.And now, what of the other group of English subjects, the 
language group: composition, grammar and rhetoric, and the forms 
of oral and written expression, with all the details involved in 
each? Are they cultural or practical? Let us examine each one 
separately—but as briefly as possible. 

Composition, whether oral or written, has as its chief purpose 
the selecting and organizing of ideas on a given subject according 
to a preconceived plan, for this is what we do when we really 
compose. Its chief value, then, is that it gives training in con- 
structive thinking: the finding, limiting, and stating of a theme, 
the collection and examination of material and the inclusion or 
rejection of parts of this material, depending upon whether they 
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are or are not useful in the development of the leading idea, the 
arrangement of this material in such a way as to bring out this 
leading idea, and finally the expression, oral or written—this 
last being, in many respects, the least important part of the pro- 
cess. This, observe, exactly parallels the process of constructive 
thinking in any subject. Obviously, long-continued repetition of 
this round of activities under guidance—provided always the sub- 
jects are recognized and felt to be real situations and problems 
of life—will assist in training the mind to think. 

But a well-trained mind is a requisite in both the cultured and 
the practical man. Does composition, then, contribute to both 
Culture and Efficiency? Theoretically, yes, but practically, no. 
Only a small proportion of students can really compose—that is, 
think through—any but narrow, practical, commonplace subjects, 
those subjects immediately before them, directly concerning their 
lives. They cannot create, they can only compose, and that only 
in a limited field; they cannot cope with the larger truths of life, 
they must deal with facts, concrete, material facts. We try to 
make them cultured by having them write short stories, literary 
essays and descriptions, orations, even poetry, in the belief that 
they can attain Culture in this way. But not one effort out of a 
thousand, from high school boys and girls, at least, is worth writ- 
ing or reading. The energy expended is therefore largely wasted ; 
it accomplishes nothing, is abortive. Failure in that which we 
undertake of our own initiative may sometimes be educative; 
but failure in a task imposed upon us is depressing, debilitating; 
it secures for us nothing, in education or Culture. What we can 
get from composition is some degree of mental training of the 
kind and on the subjects needed in the efficient life—logical, 
practical thinking on useful subjects, in the forms of expression 
most used, and therefore most useful, in ordinary life. Doubtless 
this has some bearing on the ultimate development of Culture— 
I believe it has; but the practical value is paramount, and the 
other value will be secured most certainly, if it be secured at all, 
as a by-product. 

Grammar and rhetoric consist of the analysis of the laws and 
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principles underlying expression. Neither one is of any but the 
slightest value in developing our appreciation of beauty, enrich- 
ing our emotions, giving us wide interests or keen sympathies. 
As for mental training through these subjects, the thought pro- 
cesses are so narrow and specific that they provide no general 
training, and the subject matter is of such a nature that it is 
valuable as knowledge useful in the practical affairs of life or 
not valuable at all. If I had my way, I should include in gram- 
mar only those facts and rules that have immediate and unques- 
tionable influence on correct language (and that would make but 
a tiny volume), and in rhetoric only those facts and laws that 
concern the common forms of expression used by the common 
person in the common business of lite. I would eliminate the 
rhetoric of literature as out of place in a subject that prepares 
for Efficiency, and I would introduce the rhetoric of literature in 
the classes in literature, as belonging to the world of Culture. 

I am aware that there are those who say that attempting to 
produce literature in the rhetoric and composition classes increases 
the students’ appreciation of literature and that therefore this 
activity has cultural value. My experience has led me to believe 
that this creation of imitation literature must be continued for a 
long time before it increases the students’ appreciation of litera- 
ture, that even then it is appreciation only of the outward forms 
and of the difficulties of creating them; and that in thus using 
up time and energy we are losing opportunities for instructing in- 
the practical language arts. If I had two periods for teaching 
literary appreciation, I should not spend one period in reading 
literature and the other in writing imitations of it; I should 
spend the first period in reading literature and the other in read- 
ing more literature. 

As for the forms of oral and written language, pronunciation 
and enunciation, spelling and punctuation, and the rest, they have 
but a borrowed value, they have importance only as they are needed 
in expressing the content; if the content is practical, the forms are 
practical. The only compelling reason we should spell correctly 
is because we are thus rated higher in the estimation of others. 
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If we spell incorrectly, we impair our standing, our chances for 
suecess. Observance of these forms and conventions gives, at 
most, but the faintest, most untrustworthy indications of Culture ; 
it may be found where no Culture is, and it may be absent from 
the finest Culture; while on the other hand, the relation of these 
forms to Efficiency is close and unmistakeable. 

The language subjects, then, are, in my judgment, entirely prac- 
tical subjects, as truly as literature is entirely cultural. I would 
hold them apart rigidly. If they are fused in the teaching 
methods, they will be confused in their values. I would teach 
these subjects at different periods, I would credit them separately, 
I would, if possible, have them taught by different teachers or 
by a teacher with a dual personality, one who has business-like, 
practical Efficiency and rich, genuine Culture. 

These are my articles of faith, thus set forth at length. Should 
the English subjects be cultural or practical? The English subjects 
should be cultural and practical, the one branch cultural, the other 
branch practical. Neither Culture nor Efficiency is sufficient to 
make the complete, symmetrical, well-equipped individuality, 
neither should be the sole aim of school education. We English 
teachers should hold ourselves happy that our subject lends itself 
so naturally to the great aims of education. Let us not perpetuate 
the mistakes of the past of trying to make both departments of 
our subject both cultural and practical, but rather hold the one 
sacred to Culture and the other as sacred to Efficiency. 
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English in Our Public Schools 


Witu1aM Curistorpuer Sayrs, Teacuer or Ene@iisu, 
Woopwarp Hien Scuoor, Cincinnati, Ouro, 


Sumy (T)AY we are sending our children to the public 
schools to be taught a multitude of things. The 

T three R’s long ago ceased to be adequate, and were 
supplemented by X, Y and Z. Probably no other 

‘eummounmuneg branch that has been added to the curriculum has 
been of quite so much importance as that of English 

| Literature and Composition. Not content with this, 
eM Towever, our schools are differentiating in the 
matter of English, offering to those who desire it either Commer- 
cial or Industrial English, with the object of more speedily 
qualifying the pupil for business success. Doubtless the common- 
wealth is under no little obligation to equip the coming citizen 
with such command of his mother tongue that success in the busi- 
ness world shall meet him half way. If the young lady who 
stands behind the counter is to attain the highest efficiency in 
exchanging goods for the coin of the realm, her ability to talk 
entertainingly and convincingly to her customer must exceed her 
dexterity in chewing gum. The young man who applies for a 
position of responsibility must satisfy the one in authority that 
he can make himself agreeable colloquially to all conditions of 
men. When the man who measures you for a suit of clothes 
evinces a polite culture in his speech, you unconsciously feel, 
whether there is any logic in it or not, that very likely he knows 
something about the cutting of cloth. To be able to talk with 
ease and a certain amount of polish is a valuable commercial asset ; 
and the teacher who helps a pupil to gain such ability is justly 
entitled to a share of stock in that young person’s future business. 
But if that is the only service that the school renders, then its 
work becomes a menace and not a promise.. It is only giving 
the luckless youth a passport to Wall Street to engulf him in a 
maelstrom of frenzy where he must struggle and strain to keep 
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afloat. Whatever success he attains will measure in dollars and 
cents the thing which his English teacher imparted to him ; whereas 
he should have received along with this a something which no 
commercial scheme of figuring can measure. For one who must 
ever be elbowing his way through a crowd of selfish competitors, 
and who is confronted at times with unexpected depressions, the 
open sesame to other minds and remote ages is above price. One 
kind of English teaching may prepare a man when reverses come 
to lock himself in his room and end it all with a gun; the other 
sends him into his library to remind him that in spite of financial 
loss he is richer than Croesus; for the master minds of the ages 
pour out their golden treasures at his feet, and so enrich him 
that he is ready to make a fresh start and snatch victory out of 
defeat. ; 

The greatest danger threatening the world today is not the 
devastating war that is blighting the fair lands of Europe and 
destroying the glory of centuries; but it is the ugly thing behind 
that conflict, the commercial spirit that prompts men and corpo- 
rations to enrich themselves as the dire necessities of the time 
give them opportunity. The hand of commercialism is stronger 
than the Kaiser’s. The spirit of material advancement is domi- 
nating life more and more on both sides of the Atlantic, but per- 
haps our own country is in the greater danger. The teacher of 
English must reckon with the same condition of things that centu- 
ries ago provoked the greatest of all teachers to ery out with indig- 
nation against his countrymen: “Woe unto you, Scribes and 
Pharisees, hypocrites! for you pay tithe of mint and anise and 
cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy and faith; these ought ye to have done, and not to 
leave the other undone.” 

Yes; true it is, the other should not be left undone. Man has 
a physical body that must be fed and clothed and housed ; and the 
tendency of civilization is to make this business of feeding and 
clothing and housing increasingly complex.. The grandson is less 
disposed than his worthy forbears to find contentment in the 
products of his own farm. He must have foreign fruits and spices 
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to relieve the monotony of potatoes and corn-bread; but in return 
for this indulgence he must pay the caravan for crossing the desert. 
He no longer wears homespun. Something of finer texture must 
adorn his person to give him respectability among his fellows; 
and for all this he must contribute his share towards building a 
palace for the manufacturer. So great are these demands that a 
knowledge of how to succeed in competitive business becomes im- 
perative; consequently the state is under obligation to give its 
youth such training through the public schools as shall be an aid 
to respectability. Commercial English of some sort, therefore, 
has a legitimate place, just as vocational guidance has its place. 
The danger is that in our eagerness to prepare the child for 
material success, we drag him into the soul-deadening struggle too 
early. Rabbi Grossman of Cincinnati, in a recent sermon, very 
forcefully said: 

“One of the signs of the times is the fact that the youth of 
today is becoming sordid. It wants to ‘make money’ just as its 
elders. It wants to learn in school only the subjects that pay. .. . 
It is regrettable enough that later, adult life is so full of plodding 
and drudgery, that we ought to protect at least the beginnings of 
life from the heaviness and selfishness and sordidness. . . . A boy 
who has never built castles in air will never love casfles when he 
is able to build them of brick and stone. And a girl that has 
never lived in the fanciful world of Nowhere will grow into 
womanhood without the graces which make the charm and the 
sweetness and the irresistible beauty of real womanhood.” 

This is certainly a timely message. After all, the only excuse 
we have for feeding and clothing and housing the physical body, 
is that something more ethereal may grow up out of its experiences 
to perfection of flower and fruit. The body is only a physical 
means to a spiritual end. As soon as we recognize the fact that 
the end is at least as important as the means, we will cease to 
be content with the training of the intellect, and hasten on to 
cultivate the feelings and the finer essence of spirit. We must 
feel strongly before we can act strongly. Macduff, when he learned 
that the slaughter of all his loved ones had been accomplishd by 
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the hell-kite Macbeth, gave way to his grief; and when urged by 
Malcolm to dispute it like a man, replied: 
“T shall do so; 
But I must also feel it like a man.” 

Only when the feelings strike deeply may we expect a golden har- 
vest of action. Oppenheim says: “Such things as fear and rage, 
love and hate, reverence and cynicism, the recognition and the 
lack of recognition of beauty, pride and humility, are among the 
biggest things of life.” If Oppenheim is right, the training of 
the emotions must be given a prominent place in the teacher’s 
program. This cultivation of the feelings is the great service that 
the poet has rendered to humanity; but the poet is not in any con- 
siderable demand these days. Many of our publishing houses whose 
literary ideals are the highest absolutely refuse to read manuscripts 
of vérse. They say the publie will not pay a copyright price for 
new verse when it can, for one-fourth the money, buy infinitely 
better lines in Shakespeare, Tennyson and Browning. This shows 
that the commerce-maddened world has learned to drive a good 
bargain; but does it not also just as clearly show that this same 
world is saying to its youth: “Do not waste your time writing 
poetry—it has already been written. Do not have an ambition to 
be anything worth while—it has already been!” The world is 
certainly growing old when, it has produced enough poetry to 
satisfy the demands of eternity. Rather must we say that an 
improperly educated reading public has made the ideal publisher 
an impossibility. The present tendency in the teaching of Eng- 
lish is to bring forth a generation of readers and publishers who 
will scorn to entertain the poet at their hearthsides. Commer- 
cialism is shutting the poet away from the sweet light of heaven 
aud palsying his tongue. Centuries ago the world found itself 
living a happy life on the uplands of poetry, threading its way 
through dim old forests of romance where the errant knight pre- 
vailed over his enemy in single combat and, desperately wounded, 
returned to be healed by the touch of his lady’s hand. But now 
we have wandered down, bag and baggage, into the great plains of 
industry, where the whir of wheels and the smoke of engines and 
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the bluster of competition are rapidly effacing all memory of those 
golden days. The aeroplane is making such a noise at the gates 
of heaven that we no longer hear the song of the skylark. The 
world is already so absorbed in the exciting game of business that 
it cannot be persuaded to sit down in oriental calm and meditate. 
It doesn’t have time even to cultivate friendship. The push and 
pull will not permit us to stop for an hour with our neighbor and 
let him show us the lovely flowers in his spiritual garden, if 
indeed he has such an adjunct to his premises. 

Our schools must enter a protest against the passing of poetry. 
The world is growing old so fast that it is dragging our boys and 
girls into the work of men before their time, whereas it might 
keep itself a long way from “the lean and slippered pantaloon” by 
drinking from the poet’s fountain of youth. The laborer in his 
arduous toil should be refreshed with song. Do you remember 
last summer, when you were busy at work on your front lawn, 
trying to eradicate an extensive colony of dandelions, incidentally 
making conspicuous holes with an old butcher knife in the turf ? 
You remember also, that just as you got the holes filled up with 
nicely pulverized dirt, half a hundred little white parachutes came 
sailing serenely through the air, bearing in the true commercial 
spirit a cargo of half a hundred vigorous dandelion seeds that 
snugly ensconced themselves in the ,waiting soil and looking up 
at you shouted derisively, “Watch us grow!” With something 
not unlike profanity in your heart, if not on your lips, you felt 
a sense of defeat, a defeat that was due to ignorance ; and recalling 
that your wife had some years before graduated from a high school, 
you repaired to the house to ask her if she couldn’t put her hand 
on a book in the library that had something to say on the subject 
of dandelions. Thereupon she promptly took down a volume of 
prepossessing appearance and turned to a little poem which calls 
the dandelion an “Eldorado in the grass!” Did your soul rebel 
against Lowell, and did you brand him as an artistic liar? On 
the contrary, you laid aside your mask of a scowl and went back 
to your endless task, enabled by the happy lines of the poet to 
look into the golden heart of each Eldorado and smile as you 
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worked. You were still more or less ignorant regarding the best 
method of eradicating dandelions; but a shining messenger from 
Lowell’s heaven of thought had soothed your excited nerves into 
working trim, and put you into a more favorable frame of mind 
for acquiring’ knowledge of the subject. The experience was 
worth while if it did no more than suggest to you that beside the 
intellect there is in the psychical man a something finer, the 
throttling of which is the crime of modern times. We have al- 
lowed our spiritual gardens to grow up with impertinent burdock, 
whose thrifty leaves have deluded us by their appearance of 
prosperity. 

Mr. Lockwood, in his Modern Poets and Christian Teaching, 
has well said: ‘The intellectual craving within us is a ‘mad and 
thriveless longing.’ It is like a disease in the blood, the more 
it is gratified the more it lusts for further gratification. It has 
a tendency to override all the other interests of man’s nature, and 
unless he reins it in with a firm hand it will bear him to his ruin. 
If indulged, it becomes arrogant and overmastering, destroying 
at last the finer sensibilities of life. At the close of his career 
Paracelsus exclaims: 

‘No, no; 
Love, hope, fear, faith—these make humanity ; 
These are its sign and note and character, 
And these I have not.’ ” 


It was a high type of intellectual education which so thoroughly 
equipped the French surgeon, to whom was taken the little boy 
just run over by an automobile in the streets of Paris. Going 
to the heart-broken mother in the waiting-room, the surgeon said, 
“T can save your boy, but you must assure me of the fee before I 
operate.” “What is the fee?’ asked the mother. “Five hundred 
franes,” replied the surgeon. “Ah!” said the mother, through an 
agony of tears, “it is more money than we have in the wide world ; 
but the boy musn’t die. Go ahead! we’ll find the money somehow.” 
Then, and not till then, was the skilled touch of the great man 
at the service of the unfortunate child. The surgeon’s intellect 
was highly trained. He was efficient in his business; but that 
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which should have been his crown of glory was atrophied. The 
finer attributes of spirit had sloughed away and left him standing 
in all the hideousness of a leper. Improper training of the emo- 
tional nature results in making the world a great asylum thronged 
with just such monstrosities—abnormal creatures who are still 
wearing knickerbockers and spinning tops when they ought to be 
building cathedrals! 

Give our young people commercial and industrial English that 
shall increase their money-getting efficiency; but in the name of 
all that is worth while, do not take from them a single scrap’ of 
that other English which shall build in them the spiritual brawn 
of brotherhood. It is the English teacher’s high privilege to stim- 
ulate the growth of human sympathy and deliver to the waiting 
world a generation of manly men—men of such character as 
General Lee, of whom it is said that when President Davis sent 
a messenger asking him for his opinion of General Whiting, he 
sent back a strong commendation ; and in response to a friend who 
asked, “Do you know what ugly things General Whiting has been 
saying about you?” Lee answered, “Certainly; but I understand 
that President Davis has asked for my opinion of General Whiting, 
and not General Whiting’s opinion about me!” 

Two brothers, one considerably older than the other, and each 
having grown to manhood and taken a wife, still wrought together 
on the old home farm. When the harvest came they divided the 
crop, placing the sheaves in two equal rows across the field, one 
row for the younger, the other for the older. That night the older 
brother, before retiring, said to his wife: “My younger brother 
is just starting in life; it’s a struggle for him. Tonight I will 
go to the field and carry some of my sheaves and place them in 
his row.” At the same time the younger brother, sitting by his 
comely bride, said: “My older brother has a large family to feed; 
it must be difficult for him to meet expenses. Tonight I will go 
to the field and carry some of my sheaves and place them in his 
row.” And in the hallowed light of the crescent moon they met 
each other between the rows, bearing their burdens of love. From 


the purely commercial standpoint, both brothers were failures; 
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but I envy the teacher who had helped them to grow into such 
splendor of manhood! , 

To be the landscape gardener of the child’s spirit, and observe 
its steady growth to blossom and fragrance and fruitage under the 
open sky, is the English teacher’s golden opportunity as well as 
obligation. And he who has any adequate conception of the 
heights and depths of that spirit will never dare to enter upon 
the task unprepared. A few years ago I stood with quickened 
pulse at my bedroom window, peering through the darkness of the 
night into the eastern sky to catch a glimpse of Halley’s comet, 
disappointingly dim, but overwhelmingly vast. As I gazed upon 
it the thought came to me: When that mystery of heaven shall 
feel our planet rolling through its ethereal substance, as astrono- 
mers say it must, what if it should become entangled with the 
baser material of the earth and be stayed in its incomprehensible 
orbit? Even so, the coming of the Spirit of Youth into the school 
of language and literature is enough to overwhelm us with its 
immensity and mystery. If we could but glimpse that nebulous 
thing as it approaches, and realize that it must soon feel the earth 
with all its attractive power roll through it, surely our pulses would 
quicken as we contemplate the possibility of its being stayed from 
an infinite course among the stars! 
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Abraham Lincoln: His Education and Moral 
Courage 


L. E. MoFavpen, Friacstarr, Arizona. 
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{N a man rises from poverty and obscurity to the 
most exalted office in the land and discharges his 
duties with unsurpassed credit to himself and glory 
to his country, and especially when his rise to 
eminence and influence is unaided by personal 
attractions and embellishments, but due solely 
to the incisive logic of his ponderous mind and 
the righteousness of the causes he espoused, it be- 
hooves us to study the elements of his greatness and the causes 
contributing to their development. 

The intelligence and ability of the average individual is con- 
ditioned by the intelligence and ability of the persons with whom 
he comes in contact; but now and then Nature shames our incom- 
petence and inspires us with hope by producing a man possessed 
of indomitable courage and resolution, a burning zeal for knowl- 
edge, and an ambition to distinguish himself in service to his 
fellow men. Of such a type we have no better example than 
Abraham Lincoln. 

Two prominent elements of his greatness—his education and 
his moral courage—are selected for elaboration, not only because 
of their importance as factors in his success, but also because of 
their educational significance. 

Many attribute Lincoln’s education to Providential bestowal. 
Many believe that he was ordained by God or fate to the work of 
preserving the Union. Many believe it to be impossible for a 
man of ordinary natural endowments to acquire his intellectual 
competency with such meager school facilities, and therefore pro- 
nounce him a genius. But happily there is no royal or provi- 
dential road to success, or Lincoln’s life would furnish no inspira- 
tioi: to ambitious youth; and genius has been defined as the capac- 
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ity for hard work and attention to detail. The means by which 
he won success were self-help, tireless industry, and painstaking 
effort stimulated by an ambition to excel in usefulness to his 
fellow men. These means of training and advancement are open 
to every youth in the land. 

Many claim that Lincoln was not an educated man, because he 
was not graduated from any college or university and could not 
have gained admission to them. But I believe that Lincoln was 
aducated in the best and broadest sense of the term. Education 
has been defined as the guidance of growth; but education 
is more than mere guidance. It is the acquirement of expe- 
rience by self-activity functioning in right habits. A college or 
university student may be surrounded by the most carefully se- 
lected books, he may have the most scientifically prepared course 
of study to direct his education, and he may have the best teachers 
to inspire him and arouse his ambition; but without self-exertion 
he comes from the institution weakened instead of strengthened. 
Many believe education to be a matter only of books and school, 
but the child is educated by what he does as well as by what he 
studies and reads. ‘The youth who spends his time in idleness 
and dissipation, and who indulges himself in falsehood, in acts of 
cruelty, in insolence, deception, rudeness and lawlessness, is sow- 
ing the seeds of utter uselessness and depravity. 

Courage, will power and character are wrought by the courage- 
ous acts of humanity that one performs and not those he dreams 
or reads about. In the development of a noble manhood Lincoln 
had a training such as the winner of any intercollegiate honors 
might envy. 

His giant strength was always at the service of the poor, the 
weak and the distressed. Limit of space prevents more than a 
brief mention of a few of the deeds by the doing of which Lincoln 
fabricated the warp and woof of his character: his carrying a dog 
across a river in answer to his piteous appeals; his delivered cor- 
rection of a short-weight tea order; his thrashing the bully, Jack 
Armstrong; his rescue from freezing, of a notorious drunkard; 
his pulling corn for three days to pay for a damaged book; his 
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payment of the “national debt”; his resolve, “If I ever get a 
chance to hit this thing (slavery), I will hit it hard’; his climb- 
ing a tree to replace some fledglings that had fallen from the nest 
into the road; and last, but not least important, his rail-splitting. 

When Lincoln saw the dog in distress, he went to the rescue 
and carried him across the river. When he saw the fledglings, he 
climbed the tree and replaced them in the nest. Had he only 
felt sorry for those animals in distress and allowed the emotion 
to subside without relieving action, he would have weakened rather 
than strengthened his character. Or had he killed those birds, 
and cursed the dog for his stupidity, he would have inculeated 
habits from which there could not have emanated the noble char- 
acter which we so much admire. The most effective way to ruin 
the character is to make decisions and fail to execute them, to 
allow emotions to evaporate without proper response in action. 

The truest test of character is prolonged application to dis- 
tasteful work. Give a boy a piece of solitary work to perform, 
involving tedium, persistence and perspiration. If after an hour 
or two of diligent application he begins to think of the magnitude 
of the task, the utter loneliness, the irksomeness, if his resolution 
begins to waver, his destiny hangs in the balance. If he grips 
his resolution anew and through sheer force of will power executes 
the work, struggling resolutely on in spite of fatigue and all dis- 
tracting influences, he will gain self-mastery, ability, courage, 
culture and increased will power—the first requisites of manhood. 
For such a boy. there is hope. If he emerges the victor from every 
such test, the power he gains may be directed to other and more 
useful work; but the power to execute in spite of drudgery and 
handicaps will remain his most valuable asset in life. 

On the other hand, if he allows the dread of work or the allure- 
ments of pleasure to gain the ascendency, his will is weakened and 
after several such disastrous encounters with himself his will is 
dethroned and there is nothing left to drive and direct his ener- 
gies. He finds no joy, no inspiration in the consciousness of any 
work well done. The future over which he aspires to no control 
is a blank to him. 
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This exposition is adequate to reveal the secret of Lincoln’s 
power and courage. From every such test of manhood he emerged 
the victor. He did not have to whine or offer excuses for his lack 
of accomplishment. The result of this training is disclosed in 
the following episodes of his life: 

In 1837, while Lincoln was a member of the Illinois legislature, 
that body passed resolutions denouncing the anti-slavery move- 
ment. Later Lincoln protested against the resolutions and de- 
nounced slavery on the ground of injustice and bad policy. Only 
one other member had the courage to sign the protest. Thus 
Lincoln early identified himself with the anti-slavery cause at a 
time when such espousal offered no chance for political prefer- 
ment. When the Southern leaders enacted the Kansas-Nebraska 
Law, repudiating the Missouri Compromise and opening the terri- 
tories to slavery, Lincoln’s indignation could no longer be re- 
strained, and he became the avowed and accepted champion of 
freedom in his own state, which was the only Northern state whose 
legislature approved the Kansas-Nebraska Law. 

In 1858, when told by his friends that his “house divided” 
speech, if delivered before the Illinois Republican convention, 
would bring defeat upon his party and consign him to political 
oblivion, his noble and fearless reply was: “‘Friends, the time has 
come when these sentiments should be uttered, and if it be decreed 
that I should go down because of this speech, then let me go down 
linked with the truth.” 

While General Grant was negotiating the capture of Vicksburg, 
Lincoln criticized his mode of advance. But nine days after the 
capture of that city the President sent a letter to General Grant 
ending thus: “I now wish to make a personal acknowledgment 
that you were right and I was wrong.” 

During the war, delegations of prominent citizens importuned 
the President to compromise the difficulties with the South, stating 
that no efforts were being made to end the war by peaceful means. 
Even after the battle of Gettysburg and the surrender of Vicks- 
burg, a movement was organized to urge the President to nego- 
tiate an ignoble peace with the waning Confederacy by sacrificing 
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the freedom of the slaves for the restoration of the Union. Note 
the courageous and uncompromising reply in Lincoln’s second 
inaugural address: “Fondly do we hope, fervently do we pray, 
that this mighty scourge of war may soon pass away. Yet, if 
God wills that it continue until all the wealth piled by the bonds- 
men’s two hundred and fifty years of unrequited toil shall be sunk 
and until every drop of blood drawn by the lash shall be paid by 
another drawn by the sword, as was said three thousand years ago, 
so still it might be said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are true and 
righteous altogether.’ ’ 

At the beginning of Lincoln’s administration his chief solici- 
tude was for the border states of Delaware, Maryland, Kentucky 
and Missouri, slave states which had not yet seceded. He above 
all others saw the necessity of retaining the border states in the 
Union and thus dividing the resources of the South. Three of 
these states had insolently refused to raise troops for the Union 
at the call of the President. But Lincoln’s policy of mildness 
toward the South disarmed hatred and prejudice in the border 
states, and their retention in the Union was due entirely to his 
masterly statesmanship. This master stroke may have been the 
deciding factor of the war, as these four states and West Virginia, 
with a population of over three million Southerners, contributed 
more than three hundred thousand Union soldiers. 

When Great Britain recognized the Confederacy as a belligerent 
power, Secretary of State Seward wrote a protest which he pro- 
posed to have our Minister Adams, in London, read to the British 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. In this protest he threatened war 
with England and reminded her that we had already whipped her 
twice. When Seward read the protest to Lincoln, he was simply 
requested to leave the document. By cancelling words here and 
there, removing its provocation, and instructing our Minister 
Adams to retain the document for his own guidance instead of 
reading it to the British Minister, Lincoln no doubt prevented 
war with England and perhaps her alliance with the Southern 
Confederacy. 

When the Confederate commissioners, Mason and Slidell, were 
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forcibly taken from the British mail steamer Trent, when England 
began preparations for war and demanded reparation from the 
United States, granting only seven days for a reply, and when 
a great majority of the indignant citizens of the United States 
demanded war with England, believing with Seward that we could 
suppress the rebellion and defeat England at the same time, Lin- 
coln surely averted war by magnanimously disavowing the act of 
Captain Wilkes and declaring that we had no intention of reviv- 
ing the odious practices of Great Britain which led to the war 
of 1812. 

Linecoln’s Proclamation of Emancipation, the most important 
act of his life, was at a most opportune time, making the war a 
war against injustice and oppression and effectually preventing 
European interference. 

Lincoln’s mora! courage was the most conspicuous element of 
his greatness and the greatest factor in the preservation of the 
Union. A weaker man, a less courageous man, confronted with 
Lincoln’s difficulties and beset as he was by advisers, might have 
been cajoled by the enemies of the republic or misled by well- 
meaning frievds into the adoption of a conciliatory policy, ending 
in the peaceable division of the Union into a southern oligarchy 
of slaveholders and a non-slaveholding republic; or through the 
lack of a well-matured and definite policy failed to rally the people 
to the support of the government and hence failed in the war for 
the restoration of the Union. 

Thus in every crisis we see the master mind of Lincoln guiding 
the ship of state from the shoals and breakers, inspiring the people 
with loyalty by his firmness in the right, and by his abiding de- 
termination to save the nation at all hazards, by his consummate 
skill, patience, and resourcefulness directing the energies of the 
nation to the task of restoring the Union. 

Another element of his greatness was his remarkable power of 
expression. No loftier sentiments were ever couched in more 
befitting language than his Gettysburg address, second inaugural, 
and letter of condolence to a bereaved mother. They are master- 
pieces of literature comparable with the best pieces of English 
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prose ever produced. A copy of his letter of condolence to Mrs. 
Bixby hangs on a wall of the Oxford University as a model of 
elegant literature which the world has never excelled. 

On the memorable battlefield of Gettysburg, Edward Everett, 
considered the most gifted and scholarly orator then living, de- 
livered a two-hours oration. Lincoln followed him with the im- 
mortal Gettysburg address, consisting of about fifty lines. Ever- 
ett’s oration is now seldom read. The speech of the cultured rail- 
splitter is admired as the most perfectly adapted to the occasion 
of any speech ever delivered, and is studied in our colleges and 
universities as a model of style in composition. 

Whence came this power of expression? I believe that it can 
be explained as logically as was explained the development of his 
character. THis first attempts at composition were crude and bom- 
bastic. Behind all improvements, literary or other, there must be 
a desire for excellence. Lincoln early in life perceived the im- 
portance of lucid expositions as a prerequisite to leadership. 

See him scrawling notes from books on the logs of the cabin 
or any handy board. If, in reading, he came across an idea or a 
phraseology that pleased him, he would write it in a copybook 
He so excelled in spelling that he was debarred from the spelling 
contests. He had such a passion for books and reading that he 
borrowed and read every book within a radius of fifty miles of 
his home. When a dictionary fell into his hands, he devoured it 
page by page. He read with as much avidity a copy of the stat- 
utes of Indiana as most boys would read a detective story. He 
walked fifteen miles to the county seat to listen to the arguments 
of the lawyers, and after returning home held mock trials, and 
from stumps delivered harangues to the field hands. During his 
storekeeping experience at New Salem he was often sprawled out 
at length on a counter studying a grammar which he had walked 
six miles to borrow, but which most boys of today would walk six 
miles to avoid. Nothing delighted him more than a day spent 
unmolested out of town, reading a book. After finding a copy of 
Blackstone’s commentaries on the common law, he was often seen 
lying in the shade of a tree near the store devouring its contents. 
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He walked a distance of twenty miles’ to borrow law books and 
read diligently on the way back. Lincoln himself said that when 
he heard a word or phrase that he did not understand, he some- 
times walked the floor late in the night until he comprehended 
the meaning and was able to express the same thought in language 
so simple that any one could understand it. 

Almost any boy or girl having the desire and sufficient per- 
sistence and concentration of mind can acquire equal literary 
ability. But have they Lincoln’s passion for knowledge and his 
power of application’ Aye, there’s the rub. 

Let us recall the two great principles of education so well 
exemplified in the life and achievements of the noblest figure in 
American history, the emancipator of four million slaves, the 
preserver of the integrity of the Union, the writer of our second 
Declaration of Independence, whose life is an inspiration to every 
poor boy and a rebuke to the idle and inefficient, whose life has 
taught us that the best passports to enduring distinction are not a 
pretty face, fine clothes, wealth or social position, but character, 
sterling worth and social efticiency—these two principles of educa- 
tion are: There is no education but self-education through self- 
activity ; and the only way to develop a noble character is to per- 
form noble deeds. 

In the words of Shakespeare: “His life was gentle; and the 
elements so mixed in him that Nature might stand up and say to 
the world, This was a man.” 











Two Rulers 


Surr. A. S. Ames, Meprievtp, Mass. 
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accomplishments, and surrounded by admirers. At the age of 
eighteen the reins of government were placed in his hands and 
he became the ruler of a great nation. Self-centered, however, 
he went from one indulgence to another until his life became a 
ghastly record of immoralities and executions. At the age of 
fifty-six he died; a king in name, but a criminal in character; 
leaving, as an English author has said, “a grease spot on the pages 
of history.” This was Henry the Eighth, King of England. 

A little more than one hundred years ago a child was born to a 
family in the wilderness of America. This child first saw the 
light through the dim windows of a log cabin. When hardly out 
of infancy he labored with axe and spade and other rough tools 
of the frontier. This labor was lightened, however, by love for 
others and the joy of useful service. From his mothers’ lips and 
from good books he learned thrilling stories of great men’s lives 
and longed to emulate them. With heroic resolution he snatched 
from hours of needed rest sufficient time to pursue his studies. 
Step by step he rose from positions of trust and honor to the high- 


est office in the gift of the people. He became the uncrowned 
ruler of a mighty nation His untimely death at the age of fifty- 
81x was a personal loss to millions, but the grandeur of his fame 
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can never die. This was the laborer and statesman, Abraham 
Lincoln. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Born in a hovel, trained in Hardship’s school, 

He rose sublime, a conqueror over all. 

His life of labor, thought and burden-bearing 
Brought forth his kingly qualities of soul. 

Upon his lofty brow he wore those crowns 

Which only come with suffering and toil, 

The crowns of wisdom, strength and Godlike love 
For all mankind, both enemies and friends. 

His spirit still is with us in our need; 

His work goes on increasing thro’ all time. 








How to Study 


Supt. A. S. Martin, Norristown, Pa. 
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reading forms a basis for oral expression 
and for study. Good reading consists in thought 
analysis and in the sorting of ideas and thoughts 
on the basis of relative importance, In the school, 
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forces silent reading. Silent reading is the rule 
of practice in life, oral reading the exception. It 
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is the chief means of obtaining a knowledge of the 
experience and thought of marf, of all times, in all parts of the 
world. = 

Oral reading, however, is adapted to teach the appreciation of 
artistic forms of expression, as for example, poetry and types of 
prose in which sound reinforces both the spirit and the effective- 
ness of the composition. The finest qualities of poetry are only 
attainable in oral reading. However, there is another value of 
oral reading. It enables the teacher to ascertain the student’s 
mastery of words and his knowledge of the values of the signs of 
thought-getting, such as punctuation marks, capitals, and para- 
graphs. Nevertheless, silerit reading is the chief means of study 
and thought-getting from the printed page, and should receive 
the maximum of attention from the inception of the child’s school 
life. 

Silent reading and oral expression should go hand in hand 
until the power of getting thought silently and the ability to 
express it orally is established. A lesson in silent reading may 
be the means by which every child of the class is continuously 
engaged during the recitation in differentiating thought and in 
silent preparation for oral expression. 

If the teacher calls promiscuously on the members of the class 
to state the thought unifs in sentences of their own construction, 
every child will be occupied in the selection of his thought units 
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and in the preparation for their oral expression. The teacher 
determines the rapidity of the movement of the lesson, calls for 
supplementary discussion and for different interpretations. Each 
child profits by the silent comparison of his thought units with 
those offered and those accepted. Such a recitation profits by 
silent thought and develops the maximum amount of mental drill 
for each member of the class. 

When pupils have the ability to write and have also acquired 
a spelling vocabulary, they should be trained to study by writing 
the chief thought units of the assignment. When pupils study 
by this method, the dynamic element in the reproduction of 
thought develops mental alertness and maintains interest. It 
establishes an element of school control, for the very nature of 
the method of study keeps the pupil occupied, which is the secret 
of control in school, as well as in life outside of the school. 

Impressions are directly related to the intensity of attention. 
Attention is stimulated when thought selection is the motive. 
Selection becomes the dominant motive when the written expres- 
sion of the essential thought of the paragraph is required. But 
impressions are only of potential importance and their value must 
be realized in effective expression. The power of obtaining im- 
pressions from the printed page and the ability of expression, 
either oral or written, are therefore constants which all good 
teachers demand. 

Written expression under direction tends to develop ideas and 
thoughts. It requires word selection and results in thought units 
which improve with practice—the law of development in the men- 
tal as well as in the physical life. This is an adequate reason 
to consider the record of thought units an essential exercise in 
study. The student’s judgment of the relative importance of the 
matter in the assignment constitutes the chief value of a study 
exercise. During the recitation the student should be permitted 
to refer to his study notes. 

This reference to his note book is entirely in keeping with 
practice in life. Many able teachers and public speakers render 
their best service when they are guided and restrained by notes 
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which are the result of study and deliberation. On the other hand, 
the privilege to refer to his notes will encourage the student to 
more diligent discrimination and improved notes. 

The value of study does not depend on the amount of matter 
which the student reproduces, but on his power of differentiating 
the good and the lesser good. It depends on thought analysis, 
thought selection, thought assimilation, thought synthesis, and 
thought expression. True, there are certain facts of knowledge 
which are basic to an educated person and which must be mas- 
tered and memorized. These facts, however, are elementary and 
relatively few. The important function of real education con- 
tinues to be the training in correct methods of thought. The 
important concerns of the individual are his reactions to his envi- 
ronments and these reactions are determined by his rationalism, 
The quality of rationalism is determined by the individual’s 
methods of study and thought. 


Kings 


A king was cradled in that Eastern cattle shed ! 
A Child brought God’s great gifts: 

The wise men from afar— 

New light—new life—the song of peace 
The promise sweet—the guiding star. 





Love, spread the table for the little guest, 

Born of an old and simple age, 

And place Faith’s candle where its ruddy flame 
Shall shine across our fears and guage 

Our doubts about our children, bidden to the feast! 


Minnie E. Hays. 


The Effect of the War on Secondary Schools 


Joun E. Fosrer, Inspecror or Seconpary ScHOOLs, 
Iowa State Boarp or Epucarron. 


A Summary of Reports from 75 Iowa High Schools accredited by 
the North Central Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. 


I. Changes of Curricula Offerings in past two years: 
A. Subjects modified. 
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B. Vocational Credits carried by pupils: No. of schools al- 
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lowing more, 37; No. of schools allowing less, 11; 
No. of schools making no great change, 24. 

C. Latitude in Pupil Electives: No. of schools allowing 
more, 38; No. of schools allowing less, 32. 

D. Credit for Out-of-School Work: No. of schools allow- 
ing, 43; No. of schools not allowing, 31; No. of schools 
giving general credit, 27; No. of schools giving spe- 
cial credit, 1. 
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II. Pupil Elections. 

A. No. schools mentioning having decreases in German, 23 ; 
Latin, 17; Natural Science, 1; Mathematics, 3; 
Agriculture, 3; Household Arts, 3; others, 25. 

B. No. schools mentioning having increases in French, 15 ; 
Spanish, 5; Commercial Work, 35; Agriculture, 4; 
Industrial Arts, 11; Mathematics, 4; Social Science, 
2; Natural Science, 9; Household Arts, 9. 
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ILI. New Organizations Perfected. 


A. No. schools mentioning Boys’ Work’g Reserve, 58; Red 
Cross, 72; Food Conservation Clubs, 22; Social Ser- 
vice Clubs, 6; Boy Scouts, 2. 

Name Others: Victory Boys, Four-Minute Jr., Thrift 
Clubs, War Savings, Y. M. C. A., Victory Girls, Iowa 
Patriotic League, United War Work, Belgian Relief 
Work, Co-operative Clubs, Current Event Clubs, 
Community Singing and Cheering, Health Crusade, 
Military Drill, Girls’ Patriotic League, Garden Clubs, 
Orphan Support, Boys’ Patriotic League, High School 
Cadet Company, Groups adopting French orphans, 
Campfire Girls, Girls’ Gymnasium, Patriotic Service 
League, Girls’ Made-over Dresses Club. 


IV. Teacher Conditions. 


No. of schools having— 
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No. of schools having difficulty to secure teachers in 
French, 3; Science, 37; Agriculture, 13; Commerce, 7 ; 
Mathematics, 7; others, 19. 

No. of schools employing teachers who offered services as 
patriotic matter, 24; No. of teachers, 38. 


V. Length of Term. 


A. No. of schools having school year decidedly longer, 8; 
decidedly shorter, 13; unchanged or slightly so, 43. 
No. of schools having school on Saturday last year: 
yes, 11; no, 62. 

No. of schools planning school for Saturday this year: 
yes, 6; no, 61. 

No. of schools having summer sessions as war service: 
yes, 2; no, 69. 

No. of schools having summer sessions to shorten gradu- 
ation time: yes, 8; no, 36. 

No. of schools having longer day, or recitation, so as to 
close earlier in spring: yes, 12; no, 61. 
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VI. Buildings and Equipment. 
A. No. of schools prevented by war from erecting school 
buildings planned: yes, 22; no, 48. 
B. No. of schools prevented by war from adding to equip- 
ment: yes, 16; no, 56. 
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C. No. of schools prevented by war from expanding high 
school work: yes, 40; no, 27. 
ConcLusions. 

During the Great War Iowa high schools adjusted themselves 
in a notable way to the unprecedented conditions which arose. 
The foregoing summary indicates certain specific adaptations with 
reference to curricula offerings, pupil elections, new organizations 
perfected, teacher conditions, length of term, and buildings and 
equipment. The summaries under each heading are worthy of 
careful consideration. 

Curricular Offerings. There was a marked increase in the 
offerings in agriculture, commercial subjects, household arts, mili- 
tary training, physical training, French, Spanish, natural science 
and social science. German was absolutely eliminated. 

Pupil Elections. In general the increases and decreases cor- 
respond to those just noted. 

New Organizations. The list under this heading is highly in- 
teresting and significant, as indicating the direct help of high 
schools in winning the war. 

Teacher Conditions. The summary shows fewer men teachers 
and a decided increase in the number of married women in school 
work. Many changes took place in the teaching force and the 
salaries of both men and women went up. There was especial - 
difficulty in securing teachers of science and agriculture. It is 
noteworthy that only three of the seventy-five schools found it 


‘ necessary to deviate from North Central Association standards. 


Length of Term. One interesting item is that of Saturday 
work. About 15 per cent held school on Saturday in 1917-18, 
while only 8 per cent did so in 1918-19. This plan has not met 
with general approval. 

Buildings and Equipment. Almost one-third of the schools 
were prevented from erecting school buildings already planned. 
These projects are now under way, as are also many other similar 
ones. 

The American High School justifies itself in the face of all 
demands. 


American Notes—Editorial 


The “atmosphere” of a school or a schoolroom is a large factor in 
the problem of the success or failure of the school. By atmosphere 
we mean the same thing that is commonly called “morale” in the 
navy or army. ‘The dictionary defines it as “moral or mental condi- 
tion” or “conduct, especially as affected by zeal, spirit, hope, confi- 
dence, ete.” We sense its meaning and understand readily its value, 
in war. We often disregard it, or try to , in times of peace and in 
institutional life. Yet it is as important in building individual lives 
as in building or saving the life of a nation. No school or classroom 
can achieve a large success without attention to morale. Every indi- 
vidual student contributes to and is affected by it. Every master and 
teacher stands or falls according as the morale of the school is high 
or low. The barometer of morale forecasts for individual or institu- 
tion fair weather or foul, sunshine or storm, achievement or failure, 
happiness or woe. What, then, will create a favorable atmosphere, 
a good morale, in a classroom or school ? 

If there were any short, easy answer to this question it would not 
be raised at all. In fact, where the morale is highest and best very 
little is said or done about it, anyway. It is a subtle influence, very 
personal and spiritual in its nature. It emanates from some persons 
like heat from a warm body, or like light from the sun. We remember 
a concrete case of a high school where three successive principals had 
failed and been driven out by a spirit of hoodlumism among the boys 
of the school. As a fourth attempt the committee tried a woman 
principal, a very plain, quiet, apparently unimpressive person. Many 
prophesies of failure were made by onlookers. It seemed unlikely 
that those “roughs” who had made life a burden to three men prin- 
cipals would respect and obey a plain little woman. But the un- 
expected happened. From the day and hour upon which she entered 
the schoolhouse the hoodlumism disappeared and quiet orderliness and 
respectful attention, diligence and studiousness took its place. People 
could not understand it. They asked the new principal what she had 
done to produce the change. She answered, “Nothing ; I just expected 
them to be obedient and gentlemanly and they were.” 

This was a marked case of “morale” resulting from personality. 
In general, we believe that such personality can be cultivated. Its 
elements are found in such qualities of character as unselfishness, 
frankness, love of humanity as such, strict truthfulness of thought, 
word and deed, a kindly, sympathetic attitude toward others, and a 
confidence in them and their ultimate respect for truth and right. 
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These qualities can be acquired by any one who will patiently try 
to cultivate them. It is a long, hard job for some. There will be 
lapses and seasons of discouragement; but the goal is worth while. 
Morale in the teacher’s own life is the only sure road to morale in 
the school. A school with a good morale is a fitting place for good 
Americanism, or for good citizenship in any land under the sun. 
Without a good morale any institution, any land, any cause is doomed. 


An official statement of the National Education Association shows 
that “more than 100,000 teaching positions in the public schools of 
the United States are either vacant or filled by teachers below standard, 
and the attendance at normal schools and teacher-training schools has 
decreased by 20 per cent in the last three years. 

Letters were sent out by the Association in September to every 
county and district superintendent in the United States, asking for 
certain definite information. Signed statements were sent in by more 
than 1,700 superintendents from every state, representing 238,573 
teaching positions. 

These report an actual shortage of 14,685 teachers, or slightly more 
than 6 per cent of the teaching positions represented, and 23,006, 
teachers below standard who have been accepted to fill vacancies, or 
slightly less than 10 per cent. It is estimated that there are 650,000 
teaching positions in the public schools of the United States, and if 
these figures hold good for the entire country there are 39,000 vacan- 
cies and 65,000 teachers below standard. 

These same superintendents report that 52,798 teachers dropped 
out during the past year, a loss of over 22 per cent. On this basis 
the total number for the entire country would be 143,000. The re- 
ports show that the shortage of teachers and the number of teachers 
below standard are greatest in the rural districts, where salaries are 
lowest and teaching conditions least attractive. 

The states in which salaries and standards are highest have the most 
adequate_supply of teachers. California shows a combined shortage 
and below standard of 3% per cent; Massachusetts shows 4% per cent, 
and Illinois 7 per cent. In at least six of the Southern states more 
than one-third of their schools are reported either without teachers or 
being taught by teachers below their standards. 

Nearly all of the superintendents declare that teachers’ salaries have 
not increased in proportion to the increased cost of living, nor as 
salaries have in other vocations, and that teachers are continuing to 
leave the profession for other work. 
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Reports received by the National Education Association from normal 
school presidents show that the attendance in these teacher-training 
institutions has fallen off alarmingly. The total attendance in 78 
normal schools and teacher-training schools located in 35 different 
states for the year 1916 was 38,051. In 1919 the attendance in these 
same schools had fallen to 26,134. The total number of graduates in 
these schools in 1916 was 10,295, and in 1919, 8,274. The total num- 
ber in the graduating classes of 1920 in these 78 schools is 7,119. 
These figures show a decrease of over 30 per cent in four years in the 
finished product of these schools. 

The presidents of these institutions state that in order to induce 
promising young men and women to enter the teaching profession and 
thereby furnish the country an adequate supply of competent, well 
trained teachers, there must be. 

1. Higher salaries for trained teachers; 


2. Higher professional standards, excluding the incompetent and 


unprepared ; 

3. A more general recognition by the public of the importance of 
the teaching profession ; 

4. More liberal appropriations to state normal schools and teacher- 
training schools, in order to pay better salaries in these institutions 
and furnish better equipment ; 


5. Extending the courses and raising the standards in the teacher- 
training schools.” 


Sixteen new school buildings are to be erected in Sacramento, Cal., 
during the next three years, giving the city a complete system of mod- 
ern, fireproof school structures. A bond issue of $3,064,000 for school 
construction was voted by the people of Sacramento by a sweeping 
majority,—a fine example to other communities. 

Included in the new structure will be a polytechnic high school. 
Fourteen grammar school buildings are to be erected, which, with the 
two school buildings constructed during the past three years at $300,- 
000 each, will give the city sixteen up-to-date elementary schools. 
The present high school building is to be converted into another 
junior high school. Construction of the buildings will be hastened, 
for the school enrollment of Sacramento has been increasing at an 
average of 1,000 pupils a year for the past three years, the total now 
being approximately 14,000. 
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A firm stand against extravagant and costly wearing apparel among 
the school boys and girls has been taken by the educators of the West. 
Superintendents of public instruction of California, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho and Washington recently met in California and determined to 
establish at once in every public school throughout the western states 
a permauent course in thrift. This course will be graded exactly as 
is instruction in arithmetic, geography or grammar, and upon a plane 
with those studies. 

In a declaration of principles, the educators made this announce- 
ment: “Extravagance in dress, manifested in many ways, but espe- 
cially in the purchase of silk hosiery, silk shirts, neckties and expen- 
sive footwear, must be checked. ‘To this end we recommend that school 
principals and teachers insist upon reasonable economy and modesty 
in dress and appeal to parents and pupils to co-operate in an effort 
to check such extravagance.” 


The Smith-Towner Educational Bill now before Congress, intro- 
duced in the House by Congressman Horace Mann Towner of Iowa, 
and known as H. R. 7, and in the Senate by Senator Hoke Smith of 
Georgia, and known as S. 1017, establishes a Department of Educa- 
tion with a Secretary in the President’ s Cabinet, and authorizes the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 by the Federal Government to encourage 
the states in the promotion of education.. 

Of the $100,000,000 authorized to be appropriated, $7,500,000 is 
for the removal of illiteracy; $7,500,000 for the Americanization of 
foreigners ; $50,000,000 for the partial payment of teachers’ salaries 
and the promotion of public education generally, particularly in rural 
communities; $20,000,000 for the promotion of physical education, 
including health and sanitation; and $15,000,000 for the training of 
teachers. 

The bill provides that a state must furnish an equal amount for 
each of the purposes named in order to receive its share of these appor- 
tionments. There is a specific provision “That all the educational 
facilities encouraged by the provisions of this Act shall be organized, 
supervised and administered exclusively by the legally constituted 
state and local educational authorities of the state.” All funds allotted 
to a state must be distributed and administered in accordance with 
the laws of the state. Under the provisions of the bill, state autonomy 
and local control of education are most carefully preserved. 


Book Reviews 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


So many books are sent to this department of EDUCATION that it is impossible to 
review them all. Naturally we feel under obligation to give preference to the books of 
those publishing houses which more or less frequently use onr advertising pages. Outside 
of the limitations thus set, we shall usually be able and glad to mention by title, authors 
publisher and price, such books as are sent to us for this purpose. More elaborate notices 


will necessarily be conditional upon our convenience and the character of the books them - 
selves. 


THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. By Douglas Gordon Crawford. Mac- 
millan Company. Price $1.20. 

The author’s aim is “to make the study of English seem simple and 
understandable.” In his “Introduction,” which is addressed to the stu- 
dent, he points out that the study of English has several aims. It is 
studied that the student may become more effective and useful; that he 
may earn a larger salary; that he may live on a higher intellectual plane. 
It is shown that this is as true for those who are to be plumbers or 
nurses, business men or politicians, as it is for those who are to be 
preachers or newspaper correspondents. The importance of English to 
every salesman is strongly emphasized. This practical use of the study 
dominates the book and makes the student’s use of it interesting. 


A SYLLABUS OF EUROPEAN HISTORY. To accompany Harding’s 
“New Medieval and Modern History.” By Oscar H. Williams, M. A., High 
School Inspector, State of Indiana. American Book Company. 

This book suggests an organization and a method of analysis. It will 
aid the student in acquiring a correct and definite attitude toward the 
preparation of a lesson upon which he is to write or recite. It advocates 


an analysis of the subject and gives many suggestive outline treatments 
of various history topics. 


GOOD MANNERS AND RIGHT CONDUCT. By Gertrude E. McVenn, 
Principal of Training Department, Philippine Normal School, Manila. 
D. C. Heath & Company. Books I and II, 64 cents each. 


The author has done a real service of exceptional importance and 
value in compiling these two attractive volumes. They should find a very 
wide use in the schools—where the manners of the pupils are all too 
often far from what they should be. The lessons include such topics as 
cleanliness, obedience, helpfulness, truthfulness, honesty, kindness and 
sympathy, respect and reverence, courage and self-control, work, play, 
loyalty to duty, faithfulness, generosity and self-sacrifice, service, indus- 
try, ambition, patience and perseverance, opportunity, thrift, and “things 
worth while.” These books might well find a place in every home where 
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there are children. Sunday School teachers and preachers would find 
in them many an interesting anecdote or story with which to point a 
moral or drive home the truth. 


SECOND SPANISH BOOK. By James H. Worman and Carlos Bransby. 
American Book Company. 

Designed to follow the New First Spanish Book of the Worman Mod- 
ern Language Series. It is “intended for those who desire to continue 
the study of the pure Castilian by the direct method.” 


WINNING A CAUSE. World War Stories. By John Gilbert Thomp- 
son, Principal of State Normal School, Fitchburg, Mass., and Inez Big- 
wood, Instructor in Children’s Literature (in same institution). Silver, 
Burdett and Company. Price 80 cents. 

A copy of this beautifully illustrated volume should be on every 
schoolroom desk throughout the United States. It gives the story of 
every branch of the Service in the winning of the War. It throws light 
upon all sorts of questions arising out of the war, thrills the reader’s 
soul with stirring scenes upon sea and land, and on every page shows 


eause for any boy’s or girl’s pride in being an American. 


FIRST COURSE IN ALGEBRA. By Walter Burton Ford and Charles 
Ammerman. Macmillan Company. Price $1.20. 

This is Vol. I in a two-book course for High Schools. Its distinctive 
feature is found in the way it everywhere connects the elements of 
Algebra with everyday life. The success of the authors in building their 
book on this sound pedagogical and pleasantly practical principle is 
marked, and teachers and pupils will alike profit by and approve the 
plan. 


EDUCATION BY VIOLENCE. By Henry Seidel Canby, Ph. D. Mac- 
millan Company. Price $1.50. 

It will pay any one to read these essays—most of them written 
abroad and during the recent world conflict,—by the author named above, 
who is a Professor in Yale University. The essays reflect the reactions 
of a thoughtful, scholarly mind in the midst of the turmoil and confu- 
sion of the greatest war of history. he first four essays are on inter- 
national relations, one is on morale, two on education, one each on the 
war’s ending and reconstruction, several on the fruits of education by 
violence. 


INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL RECORD SYSTEM. By John C. Green, Jr.., 
Blairstown, N. J. Published by the author. 


Whoever is interested in the keeping of school records should write 
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to Professor Green for circulars about his system. It is the result of 
experiences in the Army and Navy work of the United States Govern- 
ment. In the late war the U. S. Government discovered that the work 
of the draft boards in carrying out the provisions of the selective service 
system would be greatly facilitated by having one large docket or classi- 
fication book in which practically all the important data concerning the 
case of each single registrant would be readily accessible and together 
in one place. A book of this sort was produced for and used to very 
great advantage by every draft board in the country. Its value in the 
work was inestimable. 

Conecerning.the Individual School Record System—The discovery by 
the U. S. Government above described suggested the Individual School 
Record System, which aims to do for schools in respect to their students, 
just what the Classification Book did for the draft boards in respect to 
their registrants. We prophesy that Professor Green’s plan will sup- 
plant all other methods in the larger academies, city school systems, 
and universities, as its merits become known, 


AMERICAN LEADERS. Book One. By Walter Lefferts, Ph. D. 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price 92 cents. 

This, and Volume II of the same title cover the lives of some forty 
of the most distinguished leaders in our nation, from the beginnings of 
the Revolution to the present time. The volumes will supply timely and 
valuable material for supplementary reading and for study in the history 
classes. The chapters are illustrated with portraits, landscapes and his- 
toric scenes, facsimiles of documents, relics, etc. The use of these books 
will promote “Americanization.” 


STORY-TELLING IN SCHOOL AND HOME. By Evelyn Newcomb 
Partridge and George Everett Partridge, Ph. D. Macmillan. Price $1.25. 

Story-telling is a world-old art, but much may yet be learned about it. 
The demand for good stories and for good story-telling is unlimited and 
will not cease until there are no longer any children. 

Parents, teachers, Sunday School workers, librarians, social workers, 
will find in this volume much that will aid them in becoming good story- 
tellers; and also a large number of excellent stories to be told. 


THE NEW OPPORTUNITY OF THE CHURCH. By Robert E. Speer. 
Maemillan. 60 cents. 

A thought-inspiring little volume about “the dangers and duties” 
and “the present business” of the church, the effect of the war on its 
convictions and ideals, the duty of Christian co-operation on a larger 
scale than heretofore, and “the war aims and foreign missions.” 
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JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SPELLER. By Ruth M. Slauffer, A. B., 
Instructor in English in the McKinley Manual Training School, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Benjamin Sanborn & Co. Price 40 cents. 


THE HOME AND COUNTRY READERS. Books II and III. By Mary 
A. Laselle and Dr. Frank E. Spaulding. Little, Brown and Company.. 
Price 65 cents each. See review of this series in Education for Decem- 
ber, 1918. 

SPANISH FABLES IN VERSE. Edited with Introduction and Vocab- 
ulary by Elizabeth C. Ford, A. B., and J. D. M. Ford. D. C. Heath & Co. 
Price 60 cents. 


We have examined with some care and great interest the books and 
pamphlets put out by Mr. Charles T. Luthy, of Peoria, IIl., relating to his 
discoveries and conclusions upon the coming and final handwriting for 
schools, business houses, and every one. We have a good deal of faith in his 
theories, and we certainly admire the results in the specimens which he 
shows of correct writing. He seems to have gone into the matter more fun- 
damentally than any one else, and his system squares, apparently, with ‘the 
processes of nature, in conformity with the principles of movement, vision 
and geometry.” There have been so many changes of system in handwriting 
during the past fifty years that to the ‘‘lay’’ mind it has seemed as though 
there were no right and wrong about this matter, and as though it was in- 
tended that each person should be a law unto himself in the important con- 
cern of how he should shape the symbols of thought by which to communi- 
cate his personal messages to his fellow-men. Every Editor has many times 
“‘ fallen from grace’ as a result. Railroad accidents have happened. Peo- 
ple have married the wrong mate; and innocent victims have been hung, 
probably, because of faulty and unintelligible chirography. If a genius has 
at last arisen to set the world straight on the matter of handwriting, he cer- 
tainly should be hailed as great among the greatest. We wait to crown Mr. 


Luthby. 


Periodical Notes. 


We call attention to the November 12 issue of The Outlook. For one thing it includes 
a fine editorial on “ Calvin Coolidge, American,’’ showing the national and world signifi- 
cance of his election as Governor of Massachusetts.— Boys’ Life for November offers a 
long list of interesting stories for boys, and we suspect many a father will covertly read 
some. “Troop One of Labrador”? is the title of one, by Dillon Wallace, with pictures by 
Clide Forsythe.—It is a little late to call attention to September issues, but we have just 
noticed three articles of special interest to teachers, as follows: In the September number 
of the Review of Reviews, ‘‘ Two Historic Colleges,’’ by Plummer F. Jones,—referring to 
William and Mary and Hampden-Sidney Colleges in Virginia: an article by Clifford E, 
Lowell in The American School Board Journal, on ‘* The Diminishing Value of the Dollar 
and Teachers’ Salaries :’’ and one in the Century Magazine by Glenn Frank, on “ Human. 


zing Education.” 





